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THE SCHOOLS OF ROCHESTER, NEW YORK’ 


By Dr. HERBERT S. WEET 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


Our financial and educational problems 
are so closely linked together at the present 
time that I shall discuss this afternoon 
some of the essential factors in these two 
problems. 

In addition to the economies that have 
been effected during the past year, we have 
seen important lines of service eliminated 
from our public-school program. What is 
of even greater significance, we have seen 
ourselves moving in the direction of low- 
ered standards in a large part of the ser- 
vice that has been retained. Much as we 
all regret any move that restricts or im- 
pairs the service of our public schools, 
nevertheless these conditions have been un- 
avoidable in the financial crisis through 
which we are passing. Those of us who 
may be inclined to think that these ecur- 
tailed services and these trends toward 
lowered standards might readily have been 
avoided, on the ground that there are suf- 
ficient funds if only we press vigorously 
enough to secure them, will do well to re- 
flect upon a few general facts that are 
readily available for all. 

According to the National Bureau of 
Economie Research, the estimated national 
income of our people in this country in 
1929 was approximately ninety billions of 


1 Address to the city’s teachers on September 
10, 1932. 





dollars. Approximately thirteen billions 
of dollars, or 15 per cent. of that national 
income, was paid in taxes to the local, state 
and national governments. Times were 
prosperous, however, and complaints about 
burdensome taxation were on the whole 
comparatively few. To be sure there had 
been a legitimately growing protest against 
the share of the tax burden that real estate 
was called upon to carry, but this had to 
do primarily not with the amount of taxes 
that were being paid but rather with the 
manner of distributing those taxes among 
the people. The share of our national in- 
come devoted to public service was not on 
the whole regarded as excessive. 

But the corresponding facts for 1932 
present a radically different picture. The 
estimated national income has fallen from 
ninety billions to approximately fifty-five 
billions. At the same time, notwithstand- 
ing reductions in expenditures for the 
regularly established lines of public ser- 
vice, the total tax bill has increased from 
thirteen billions to fifteen billions since 
1929. Where, therefore, in 1929 we spent 
15 per cent. of our national income for 
taxes, in 1932 we are spending approxi- 
mately 30 per cent. to meet government 
demands in one form or another. One does 
not need to be an economist to understand 
and appreciate the significance of these 
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figures. Practically every local and state 
government, as well as the federal govern- 
ment, is passing through the kind of a 
financial crisis that only a few short years 
ago would have been unthinkable. The 
obligation to help remedy such a condition 
rests squarely upon us all. 

Now suppose we come nearer home and 
discuss briefly a few of the outstanding 
facts in the financial problem of our own 
city. Last November, when the city coun- 
cil fixed the appropriation for the board of 
education and for all the departments of 
the city for the fiseal or calendar year 
1932, the combined appropriations that 
were approved were held within the antici- 
pated income of the city. For the first 
time, therefore, since 1918 the city of 
Rochester entered upon a new year with 
plans for a balanced budget. Conditions 
were such as to make these plans absolutely 
imperative. It was equally imperative 
that city authorities should carry out these 
plans with all the determination possible. 
No other course could maintain the credit 
of the city and enable it thereby to borrow 
the funds which even the general financing 
plan of the city makes necessary. In a 
word, nothing could justify city authori- 
ties in failing to make plans for a balanced 
budget in 1932 and nothing but emergency 
conditions over which the city had practi- 
cally no control could justify city authori- 
ties in failing to carry out those plans. 

Any person at all familiar with the facts 
at the time these appropriations were fixed 
last November recognized that Rochester 
was entering upon a well-nigh impossible 
task in its laudable and necessary attempt 
to balance completely the budget in 1932. 
With real estate carrying the unreasonably 
heavy share of the burden that it carries, 
and with the inability of a large portion of 
real estate owners to pay their taxes under 
present economic conditions, it seemed at 
the outset a foregone conclusion that the 
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anticipated income from this source alone 


could not be realized. And it seemed 
equally conclusive that the appropriation 
for feeding, clothing and sheltering the 
needy among us would be inadequate. As 
time has gone on these fears, both as to the 
shrinkage in income and as to the in- 
ereased demands for public welfare, have 
proved to be well grounded. That the 
problem presented to the city by these con- 
ditions has been extremely serious and dif- 
ficult must be readily apparent to any per- 
son who gives thoughtful attention to the 
situation. 

But, if shrinkage in income and such 
unavoidably increased demands for public 
welfare as time has brought are making it 
impossible for the city completely to bal- 
ance its budget in 1932, these conditions do 
not release either the city or the schools 
from the obligation of approximating this 
goal of a balanced budget as nearly as it is 
possible to do so. We in the schools can 
not disconnect ourselves from this obliga- 
tion. It is not only sound business pro- 
cedure on the part of money-lending insti- 
tutions, but I believe it is good for the 
public service, that these institutions 
should intelligently insist to the limit of 
their ability upon a balanced budget as an 
essential to the preservation of credit. If 
efforts toward a balanced budget are re- 
laxed and credit is impaired, our schools 
as well as ourselves will have to pay the 
consequences along with all the rest. It 
requires but a moment’s reflection on this 
problem to convince us that the only offset 
to these factors which are standing in the 
way of a balanced budget is a reduction of 
expenditures even below the reduced ap- 
propriations that were made last Novem- 
ber, if such a course is at all possible. If 
the schools and if the departments of the 
city can reduce expenditures below the 
appropriations originally granted, it is 
reasonable to believe that this will consti- 
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tute the kind of evidence of good faith that 
will be quite as valuable in maintaining the 
eredit of the city of Rochester as the same 
sort of conduct would be in maintaining 
the credit of the individual. I am fully 
aware of all the questions that may arise 
in our minds on this subject, but I know 
of no platform upon which we can honor- 
ably and intelligently stand in a crisis like 
the one through which we are passing, 
other than that of doing whatever lies 
within our power to meet this challenge. 

I have dwelt upon these financial condi- 
tions in this very general and elementary 
way because nothing short of an under- 
standing of them, both by ourselves and by 
the community, can either explain or jus- 
tify some of the drastic steps taken by the 
board of education during the past year to 
save money. Economies have been ef- 
fected. Purchase of supplies and even 
important repairs on school buildings have 
been deferred. Services have been reduced 
and in many eases eliminated. Classes 
have been increased in size in many in- 
stances to the point where it is difficult to 
understand how we can avoid reducing the 
quality of the service that has hitherto 
been given. Some of the steps taken would 
be unbusiness-like and unjustifiable under 
normal conditions, but they have been re- 
sorted to as emergency measures to meet 
an emergency situation. As a result of 
this process the board is now in a position 
to live within its appropriation. Not only 
this but some of the most unfortunate con- 
ditions within the system, brought about 
by these steps, can be corrected. The Re- 
gents’ Evening High School, for example, 
is being restored at the expense of the 
board, and already steps have been taken 
to improve the teaching conditions in 
places where the necessity of increasing the 
average class size has left these conditions 
indefensibly bad. If, in addition, we can 
help the city as a whole through spending 
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even less than the appropriation granted, 
we shall all be proud of the accomplish- 
ment. The splendid part that you your- 
selves have played in all this I shall take 
oceasion to comment upon a little later. 

As we turn now to a brief report on 
some of the outstanding steps taken to 
effect the savings required by the 1932 
budget reduction, it is well to remember 
that a year ago at this time I discussed 
with you the manner in which the board of 
education had met the $275,000 reduction 
in its budget for 1931. Let me recall 
briefly some of the essential steps taken to 
meet that reduction. The elementary sum- 
mer schools had been discontinued and the 
number of evening school centers reduced. 
The pupil load in the secondary schools 
had been increased. All refunds to teach- 
ers for extension and summer courses had 
been abandoned and no salary increment 
provided for in the schedule was allowed 
in excess of $100. The extension of all 
partially developed lines of service was 
stopped. Upwards of $40,000 had been 
saved through restricting the supplies re- 
quired for the schools and through a fall 
in commodity prices. And, finally, impor- 
tant building repairs, the cost of which 
would have been approximately $100,000, 
were postponed. To effect this saving was 
the more difficult because the city’s largest 
high school, the Benjamin Franklin, and a 
new elementary school had been in opera- 
tion for the first time. 

It is obviously impossible, in the brief 
time available here, to do more than list 
some of the most essential steps taken to 
reduce school expenditures in 1932. Upon 
one only will any extended comment be 
attempted. This one has to do with the 
increase in the size of our classes. 

The increase in the size of classes in the 
elementary schools meant the release last 
June of more than 100 teachers from these 
schools. It meant, furthermore, the elimi- 
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nation of the semi-departmental type of 
school organization in the six or seven 
schools where it was regarded as of special 
importance, and the return to the tradi- 
tional type of organization. No propor- 
tionate reduction in the number of teachers 
was possible in the high schools, because of 
the rapidly increasing numbers that have 
been crowding into these schools, particu- 
larly during the past two years. Notwith- 
standing this increase of more than 2,000 
students in the senior high-school grades 
alone, we are opening our high schools this 
September with 43 fewer teachers than we 
had a year ago at this time. 

Those who look critically upon the in- 
creased expenditures for our public schools 
will do well to remember that during the 
last ten years the number of students in 
our upper or senior high schools alone in 
the city of Rochester has increased thirteen 
times as rapidly as has the population of 
the city. More than 25 per cent. of these 
students are beyond the upper reach of the 
compulsory education law. There isn’t a 
publie high-school building in Rochester 
to-day that isn’t crowded to the doors, 
while in two of them part-time sessions 
form our only relief. This unprecedented 
demand for a high-school education on the 
part of the great rank and file of those who 
complete the work of the elementary school 
has presented to the high school the well- 
nigh impossible task of securing for the 
keenest intellects in academic studies the 
high quality ‘of educational attainments 
that they are capable of receiving and that 
the community so urgently needs for its 
leadership. This but suggests one of the 
most important and difficult problems with 
which school authorities are faced. When 
to these conditions over-sized classes are 
added, the handicap of the teacher, in at- 
tempting to secure anything like a high 
quality of work, is complete. High-school 
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classes of forty or more pupils are all too 
common in our high schools to-day. 

No one has as yet been able to arrive at 
any convincing means of determining what 
the size of a given class should be, either in 
the high schools or in the elementary 
schools. The teacher, the subject taught, 
the varying abilities of the pupils, the 
goals for which the teacher is striving, are 
some of the factors with which the school 
must reckon in connection with this sub- 
ject of class size. There are, however, two 
or three observations that I should like to 
suggest for such consideration as they may 
merit. 

One is the subtle and dangerous argu- 
ment that one pupil more or less in a class 
makes but little, if any, difference. One 
does not need to follow this argument far 
to realize that it will lead in a short time 
from classroom teaching conditions that 
are as favorable as can be expected under 
the mass instruction principle which every 
public school must respect to classroom 
teaching conditions that force a teacher to 
deal with pupils as numbers rather than as 
personalities. The farther we get from the 
notion that education is vastly more than 
the mere memorizing of knowledge, the 
more we realize what the size of a class 
means to a teacher who is attempting sys- 
tematically to understand and intelligently 
to guide each pupil committed to his or her 
care. If we must increase the size of class 
at the present time, let us do it as an emer- 
gency step, with full knowledge of what it 
may mean, but with the determination to 
remedy the condition, once the emergency 
is over. 

Another observation has to do with the 
treachery of averages. For the first time 
in more than 30 years, every regular grade 
or classroom teacher who began work in 
our elementary schools last Tuesday actu- 
ally faced on the average 36 pupils. Here- 
tofore the standard has been 35, and a year 
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ago at this time we were somewhat below 
that standard. But to leave the matter 
simply with this average in mind would be 
to leave out of consideration a vitally im- 
portant factor. To secure an average of 
36 pupils for each regular grade or class- 
room teacher, it has been necessary in all 
too many cases to organize with mixed 
grades and with well over 40 pupils in 
number. It should be a source of satisfac- 
tion to you as well as to parents that, 
through your contributions, we shall be 
able to remedy at least some of the worst 
of these conditions. 

Among the most important actions taken 
with reference to curtailments and elimi- 
nations of educational service have been 
the following: 

(1) Increased the size of classes through- 
out the entire system as indicated in the 
preceding discussion. 

(2) Eliminated all summer school activi- 
ties except the summer high school, in 
which 537 students themselves paid the 
necessary expenses of maintaining the 
school. This is in striking contrast to the 
2,979 students who attended the summer 
high school a year ago. 

(3) Restricted the evening schools to a 
single elementary school center in No. 9 
School, and to the Regents’ Evening High 
School. This has meant the elimination of 
eight evening school centers that were 
being attended by more than 6,300 stu- 
dents. 

(4) Eliminated last December all instru- 
mental music where instructors were em- 
ployed by the hour and where they could, 
accordingly, be legally released. 

(5) Eliminated all acecompanists in the 
department of health education. 

(6) Eliminated all after-school recrea- 
tion club work. 

(7) Eliminated speech correction work 
in the elementary schools and restricted 
the work for the hard of hearing who not 
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only find themselves handicapped in pur- 
suing the regular lines of instruction but 
who, going on undetected and uneared for, 
ultimately become totally deaf, solely be-- 
cause of the lack of attention that the pub- 
lie schools have been able to give them 
heretofore. 

(8) Discontinued the instruction to con- 
valescent children of school age in the hos- 
pitals, who through this assistance were 
enabled to return to their grade with little, 
if any, loss of time. Happily, the hospitals 
have been so convinced of the value of this 
work that they are continuing the work at 
their own expense, notwithstanding their 
own serious financial problems. 

(9) Discontinued the experimental work 
in the Strong Memorial Hospital done in 
cooperation with the University of Roches- 
ter and the Spelman Fund authorities to 
ascertain if possible saner methods of deal- 
ing with pronounced psychiatric cases who 
formed such a difficult problem not only 
for the public schools but for the commu- 
nity as well. 

(10) Eliminated all special supervision 
work in the individual schools, except 
where the school has a population of 1,000 
pupils or more. 

(11) Reduced the number of special 
classes for handicapped children of various 
kinds, wherever this could legally be done. 

(12) Released or transferred to teaching 
positions 13 persons heretofore engaged in 
the departments of educational direction 
and supervision at the central office. 

In all this I have made no reference to 
lines of service other than those with which 
you are directly concerned in connection 
with the instructional work of the schools. 
In other words, it is the educational service 
only. Substantial savings have been ef- 
fected elsewhere, as, for example, in the 
department of buildings, in telephone and 
transportation service, but these are out- 
side the scope of the present discussion. 
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Because of the part that you have had in 
the real economies that have been effected 
during the year, a brief reference to them 
will not be out of order. As a matter of 
fact, you have by your intelligent coopera- 
tion made possible a large part of these 
economies. It takes more than ordinary 
devotion to the public service to deprive 
oneself of desirable and even important 
supplies with which to work when the cost 
of those supplies is not met from one’s own 
private purse. You have shown that devo- 
tion to a high degree. Representative com- 
mittees of classroom teachers have assisted 
in reviewing all our standard lists of sup- 
plies, both as to quantity and quality. 
During the coming year this work will be 
continued and these committees of class- 
room teachers and others will be essential 
to success. Lowered commodity prices 
have also been an important factor and 
additional substantial savings in the aggre- 
gate, though relatively small when com- 
pared with total expenditures, are in sight. 
These are but illustrative of studies under 
way affecting the organization of the cen- 
tral office and many other phases of our 
public-school system. 

This is the first opportunity that a meet- 
ing of this kind has afforded for reference 
to the prompt, generous and unanimous 
way in which you rose to the emergency 
last November, when the budget reduction 
for 1932 became known. The movement 
led by the officers of the Rochester Teach- 
ers’ Association to contribute toward the 
close of 1932 up to 10 per cent. of your 
salary to enable the board of education to 
live within its 1932 appropriation, was one 
which reflected great credit upon the good 
sense and the professional spirit of the 
association. From the members of the 
board of education to the humblest worker 
in the entire system, every person joined in 
this movement. It needs scarcely be said 
that but for these contributions our story 
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to-day would be a vastly different one from 
what it is. Changed conditions since your 
pledge was made last December have 
pointed to the wisdom of certain changes 
in the plan of contribution which you then 
worked out in the light of such information 
as was then available. These changes are 
now under study by the executive commit- 
tee of the association, and in due time they 
will be brought to your attention. Too 
much appreciation and gratitude in behalf 
of the board of education and the entire 
city of Rochester can not be expressed to 
you for this wise, devoted and generous 
action. 

Thus far we have concerned ourselves 
with what at best is but a brief and inade- 
quate review of conditions up to the pres- 
ent time. No one is able in these days of 
uncertainty to see at all clearly the road 
that lies ahead. One or two matters, how- 
ever, are of such fundamental importance 
that I can not refrain from a brief refer- 
ence to them. 

That our financial resources will con- 
tinue to be limited for some time yet to 
come is obvious. How much Rochester can 
and should spend on its public-school pro- 
gram and what that program should be in 
the light of other demands are subjects of 
discussion that we all ought to welcome. 
Our real desire to safeguard the work of 
these schools may be thwarted quite as 
readily by a failure on our part to recog- 
nize that there are limited funds for edu- 
cation and that there are other things to 
be done besides education as by an inert 
and passive attitude toward both these 
financial and educational problems. The 
lives and property of our people must be 
protected, as must also their health. To- 
day an unprecedented number of them 
must be fed, clothed and sheltered at pub- 
lic expense. At the same time our children 
must be educated. There are also other 
public service activities vital to the welfare 
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of the community that must be carried on. 
If we are sanely and effectively to safe- 
guard the work of our schools, we shall 
continue to recognize that all these activi- 
ties are not only important but absolutely 
necessary to the proper functioning of our 
community life. 

On the other hand, we shall not meet our 
full responsibility if we are not on the 
alert to recognize and resist any avoidable 
and misdirected tendencies that endanger 
the welfare of these schools. To me such a 
tendency is to be found, to-day, in the pro- 
posed reductions in state aid for schools, 
as well as in the proposed repeal of laws 
that have been built up through the years 
primarily to protect our public schools 
against influences that have been proved 
by repeated experiences to have endan- 
gered these schools. The city of Rochester 
received, during 1931, approximately two 
and one quarter millions of dollars from 
the state in the form of state aid for 
schools. Obviously by just the extent to 
which this is reduced then to that extent 
one or both of two things must happen. 
Either the amount of the reduction must 
be raised by the community through in- 
creasing the taxes on real estate, or the 
services of the schools must be still further 
curtailed. 

To be sure, all this money in the form of 
state aid is but a partial return to the city 
of the money paid in state taxes by the 
people of the city. But the all important 
point is that practically none of it comes 
from the property tax. The state is in a 
position to use methods of taxation that 
are not available to the community and 
that more equitably distribute the tax load. 
The primary purpose of the law which 
authorized this increased state aid a few 
years ago, as a result of the study and 
recommendation of the Friedsam Commis- 
sion appointed by the governor of the state 
of New York, was to relieve the tax bur- 
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den on real estate. This law was but one 
step in a study that has continued over a 
period of years to relieve taxation from 
this source. In 1930 the legislature of the 
state provided for the New York State 
Commission for the Revision of the Tax 
Laws. This was, likewise, a step toward 
more equitable methods of distributing 
taxation. The report of that commission, 
which was headed by Senator Seabury C. 
Mastick, is now pending before the state 
legislature. These things point to the need 
of a most careful consideration of this 
whole subject before the perfectly legiti- 
mate efforts to reduce taxation take forms 
that tend to defeat such worthy and intel- 
ligent efforts as these to which reference 
has just been made. 

Some one has stated in substance that 
laws have not been made to meet the 
emergency conditions that grow out of the 
kind of a depression through which we are 
now passing. This is unquestionably true 
and the voluntary services given and con- 
tributions made by people everywhere to- 
day is a recognition of this fact. But we 
shall be in a worse condition, it seems to 
me, if we go headlong into repealing laws 
that have proved to be sound and effective 
under normal conditions and substitute for 
them others that are adapted chiefly to 
temporary and emergency needs. 

In this search for economies it is not sur- 
prising that considerable emphasis is at 
times laid on a reduction in the number of 
subjects taught in our schools as a means 
of saving money, as well as a means of 
making the educational service itself more 
effective. So far as saving money by re- 
ducing the number of subjects taught is 
concerned, there is no necessary relation 
between the two. Our starting point is the 
fact that in our public schools we have 
more than 50,000 boys and girls to whom 
something must be taught from five and 
one half to six hours each day, and for 190 
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days each year. If in our junior or senior 
high schools we teach some of the practical 
arts, like printing, for example, instead of 
an academic subject like Latin, we shall 
spend more money because of the increased 
equipment and smaller classes which the 
teaching of printing requires. On the 
other hand, if we reverse the process and 
teach Latin during part of the school day 
instead of practical arts, we shall by the 
same token save money. 

There are those who argue quite as 
strongly for the retention of the one sub- 
ject as for the retention of the other. 
Wholly aside from what the fine and prac- 
tical arts in the public schools may mean 
in the way of opening up channels for the 
wholesome use of leisure time on the part 
of all, and wholly aside from any strictly 
vocational service which the teaching of 
these arts may bring, they have a value as 
a means of general education for large 
numbers of boys and girls in our public 
schools, for which no substitute has as yet 
been found. However valuable Latin and 
other academic subjects may be to the edu- 
eational welfare of some, they are not at 
all adapted to the educational need and 
development of others. But to-day all 
types of abilities and interests are in our 
schools rather than the selected few who 
went to high school during the days that 
those of us past middle life remember. 
Both the East High School and the West 
High School, which were built before these 
changed conditions had set in to any great 
extent and which do not include these prac- 
tical arts facilities, find themselves handi- 
eapped by the lack of such facilities. Their 


problem could in part be met, were it pos- 
sible to accommodate elsewhere many of 
these students, but such action is not pos- 
sible under the crowded conditions of our 
high-school buildings that now prevail. 
Even so, it is devoutly to be hoped that 
more economical and more effective means 
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of meeting the demands made by these 
changed conditions may grow out of the 
challenging that times like these through 
which we are passing bring. 

In conclusion, assuming the highest 
available quality of teaching service to 
begin with, I know of no way of so accu- 
rately determining whether a public-school 
system is headed in the right direction as 
the extent to which it is attempting to 
understand and meet the needs of indi- 
vidual children to the greatest degree pos- 
sible with the principle of mass instruction 
which every public school must respect. 
The whole explanation of the relatively 
high per capita cost of the Rochester pub- 
lic-school system is found in the extent to 
which Rochester has attempted to hold 
true to this goal. Earlier references to this 
subject of class size should make it unmis- 
takably clear that no visionary attempts 
have been made even to approximate the 
conditions of the private school which is 
rendering an invaluable service in the 
marked attention to the individual pupil 
which small class size makes possible. Rela- 
tively favorable teaching conditions as to 
class size and a relatively favorable range 
of facilities in the fine and the practical 
arts, as well as in the academic lines, have 
been but means to this end. Special classes 
for the handicapped, who are not only un- 
able to profit by the instruction for normal 
children but who inevitably retard the in- 
struction of such children when mingled 
with them in the classroom, are consistent 
with this same aim. Overhead in the indi- 
vidual school and such agencies as the child 
study department and the visiting teacher 
department, touching as they do conditions 
outside the school, but conditions which so 
frequently make the difference between 
success and failure, have been established 
solely for the purpose of seeking out these 
causes of failure and then, so far as it is 
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financially consistent and humanly possible, 
remedying these causes. 

All these measures inevitably carry over 
into the community and link the school 
with the community in striking contrast to 
the isolation of the school from the com- 
munity of a generation ago. Call it a 
socialized school system, or whatever you 
will, the fundamental fact remains that the 
sole purpose and defense of a free public- 
school system, supported by public taxa- 
tion, is the welfare of the community. 
Never have our schools and our homes, and 
the social order in general, been so closely 
linked as they are to-day. Except as we 
ean justify our public schools as a com- 
munity investment they can not be justi- 
fied at all. What, for example, does it 
mean to the safety and order of the com- 
munity when a father declares that the 
only thing which has kept him at all in 
control of himself, amidst the want and 
morale breaking forces of to-day, has been 
his contact with the school through his 
children and through the home-visiting 
teacher? For obvious reasons, the school 
can not parade these things before the 
public. Have we all been surprised at the 
almost negligible amount of lawlessness 
and disorder during this trying period? 
Has the community ever stopped to ask 
itself how far our schools, because they are 
linked as never before with the home 
through these various agencies that a score 
of years ago were not dreamed of, are re- 
sponsible for this control? It costs money 
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to make this link. And yet upon these 
very things more than upon all the sub- 
jects taught, vitally important as those 
subjects are, this country must depend for 
the attitude of its citizens toward the re- 
sponsibilities of community life. 

We may set back for a time this move- 
ment, but if we are ever to come to more 
peaceful and temperate ways of living, to 
an improved economic order and to some- 
thing like an appreciation of what the re- 
sponsibilities of a citizen are, it will be due 
more to increasing emphasis on these things 
in the classroom than to any other influ- 
ence. It is not from inability to read, write 
and cipher that either the community or 
the nation is suffering to-day or ever has 
suffered. 

No person can give thoughtful attention 
to the progress of public-school develop- 
ment in this country during the past forty 
years and fail to recognize that the trend 
has been in this wholesome direction. No- 
body knows better how far we have fallen 
short in our accomplishments than do we 
as teachers who are daily face to face with 
these problems and these responsibilities. 
But it is the trend, the direction of a life 
that counts and not merely the accomplish- 
ments of a day or of a year. It is, there- 
fore, this trend to which we must hold in 
our schools, sensibly meeting emergencies 
like these but regarding them as emergency 
conditions to be met by emergency mea- 
sures until once more we can resume the 
pace toward this larger goal. 


A UNIVERSITY PROFITS BY THE DEPRESSION 


By Dr. M. LYLE SPENCER 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


In 1912 the University of Washington, 
Seattle, was comprised of seven colleges 
and schools: Arts and Sciences, Engineer- 
ing, Forestry, Mines, Pharmacy, Law and 


an alleged graduate school. In 1922 the 
university had doubled the number of its 
schools and colleges. To the original seven 


had been added Business Administration, 
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Education, Fine Arts, Fisheries, Journal- 
ism and Library Science, the former Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences having been 
divided into two, each being made a col- 
lege. 

To-day the university has four colleges 
and schools: Arts and Sciences, Technology, 
Law and a real graduate school in those 
subjects in which it offers advanced de- 
grees. This reorganization, effected at the 
close of the 1931-32 academic year, will 
begin functioning in its entirety in the 
autumn of 1933. 

Like business, the University of Wash- 
ington is now deflated. Need for economy 
and efficiency has compelled in a few 
months an administrative and curricular 
reorganization that normally would have 
taken as many years. Necessity for re- 
trenchment has proved to be a galvanizer 
for higher education, and the great depres- 
sion may prove eventually to have been an 
angel visiting unawares. 

A statement current for many years has 
been that effective higher education must 
be provided at lessened costs in the future, 
particularly in publicly supported institu- 
tions. It has been declared that the 
demands of our colleges and universities 
have been growing at a pace the public 
could not expect to maintain indefinitely. 
Enrolments have been multiplying and 
expenses mounting; and even though the 
costs usually have not been in proportion 
to the increased numbers of students, it 
has been known that costs would soon have 
to be curtailed. 

Only in rare instances, however, has con- 
structive effort at materially restricted 
budgets been made. The usual method for 
wrestling with expenses has been to hold 
faculty salaries at a wage-earner’s level, to 
stint on books and scientific equipment and 
to continue dreaming of excellence while 


living in mediocrity, mediocrity being 


caused as much as anything else by a broad 
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a-la-carte service of delicatessen foods 
rather than a restricted diet of fundamen- 
tals. 

It remained for the depression to return 
the University of Washington to fundamen- 
tals. The reorganization undoubtedly 
would have been made sometime. But need 
for efficiency and economy pressed too hard 
to permit delay. Where there were thir- 
teen schools and colleges a year ago, there 
are now only four. The former fifteen 
deans have been reduced to four. And 
there will be, not a corresponding, but a 
definite reduction in stenographers, secre- 
taries and general overhead expense. It 
would be ideal, so far as the individual is 
concerned, for every professor to have his 
own stenographer. But it is surprising 
how much extra routine help can be elimi- 
nated, and how effectively the academic 
work can be maintained, when expenditures 
are restricted to bona-fide educational and 
scholarly needs. 

One of the particular economies at the 
University of Washington is coming 
through elimination of duplicating cur- 
ricula. In large universities there are 
usually many small overlapping courses. 
The names given the courses may be dif- 
ferent, but the fundamentals are the same. 

Pharmacy, for example, may have a 
course in drug assaying, and chemistry one 
in elementary chemistry; but the content 
of both is simple quantitative analysis. A 
course in human ecology in a department 
of sociology may bob up in a department 
of another school as human geography. 
And courses in statistics may be scattered 
through various departments, even though 
the elements of statistics are identical, 
whether taught in mathematics, sociology, 
education or economics. But when the col- 
leges are merged and the departments 
placed under a single dean whose function 
is efficiency as well as educational leader- 
ship, the number of duplications begin to 
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show themselves and the necessity for hav- 
ing them to vanish. 

There is another type of duplication, too, 
with which the University of Washington 
is wrestling, though little has been accom- 
plished as yet. It is a needless expense 
element, nevertheless, that is costing the 
American public many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars annually. Reference is 
made to the duplication of technical and 
professional courses in universities located 
near each other in the same state or even 
in adjoining states. 

Every one knows that a university, to be 
a university, does not have to offer training 
courses for all the professions listed in the 
census report of population statistics. The 
bona-fide needs of the state or section 
served by the publicly supported institu- 
tion should determine the nature and ex- 
tent of the professional training offered. 
Every one knows, too, that in most of the 
vocations for which institutions of higher 
learning are offering instruction, the col- 
leges are graduating students in greater 
numbers than are being assimilated. Yet 
the colleges continue producing their an- 
nual crop in ever-increasing proportions, 
and the public is paying the bill for the 
surplus as well as the required number of 
technically and professionally trained men 
and women. 

Teaching may serve as an illustration. 
Though the number of unemployed secon- 
dary school teachers in this country was 
said to be in excess of a hundred thousand 
in 1932, there has been no diminution in 
the number of graduates annually from the 
normal schools and the colleges of educa- 
tion. Wisconsin, for example, has eight 
normal schools maintained by the state, 
and there are at least five private institu- 
tions preparing teachers for the secondary 
and high-school marts. Any two could 
meet all the needs of the state for secondary 
school teachers. 
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The same overproduction maintains over 
the country in other professional fields. 
We have too many ineffective and poorly 
trained lawyers, engineers, doctors, phar- 
macists, dentists, journalists, librarians— 
too many in practically all the professional 
fields for which the colleges are offering 
training. Yet the grist of graduates grows. 

Probably the most unfortunate effect of 
this overproduction is not the overproduc- 
tion itself, but the fact that so many of the 
eraduates are merely trained, not educated 
—mediocrely trained, at that. The in- 
struction given them is directed too much 
to a specific purpose. It lacks adequate 
foundation in the arts and sciences. It is 
restricted, narrow and narrowing—ad hoc 
training. The wide reaches of learning and 
scholarship are not given the students. 
The individual, drilled in a contracted field 
of knowledge, suffers from mental malnu- 
trition. He knows little beyond his limited 
field. In consequence, failure to find office 
or to gain success in his chosen vocation 
spells disaster. Or even if he does meet 
with vocational success, he leads a starved 
life because he lacks the breadth of educa- 
tion that is necessary for fulness of living. 

In addition, the graduate of a technical 
school too often is mediocrely trained in his 
chosen field, for the very reason that most 
of the universities have not had and do not 
have the funds to finance excellent and 
scholarly work in all the many specialized 
departments of applied arts and science 
that they have undertaken. They have 
sacrificed depth and often soundness for 
extensiveness in instruction. They have 
expanded laterally instead of perpendicu- 
larly, seeking amplitude rather than excel- 
lence as such. They have been meretricious 
rather than meritorious. 

The fault seems to have been an entirely 
human one. One university added journal- 
ism. It had the funds. But its neighbor, 
wishing to meet the competition, felt that 
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it ought to have journalism, too. Its 
alumni and friends said so. Immediate 


lack of money should not prevent old 
Whosit from having a school of journalism. 
There would be more students and the 
funds would come in time. The matter of 
immediate and specific need for journalism 
at old Whosit was not given sufficiently 
serious consideration. It was the lure of 
bigness that would come to the institution 
with the addition of the new school, the 
sorcery of size, not the need for the sub- 
ject, that controlled. 

Thus the universities gloried in the 
glamor of mere numbers. Adequate funds 
were not forthcoming for the additional 
disciplines. The quality of the subjects 
previously taught was thinned, possibly un- 
consciously, to finance the new and unneces- 
sary courses. And the easy road to medi- 
ocrity was started. 

What the University of Washington is 
seeking to do individually as an institution 
sustained by public moneys, is to evaluate 
the needs of the state and to minimize in- 
struction in those fields where adequate 
preparation is offered within a reasonable 
distance elsewhere. Eventually this point 
of view will have to be taken by other uni- 
versities, and duplications eliminated, not 
only within states, but within sections. The 
economies effected thus can either be made 
permanent or the funds be used in making 
excellent the instruction that is retained by 
the individual institution. 

The recent reorganization at Washing- 
ton has a greater purpose, however, than 
mere economy. Study with a view to the 
present changes was begun in 1930 as an 
educational measure, without regard to 
economy. It was felt by certain ones 
within the administration that in many of 
our universities, particularly those sup- 
ported at public cost, the humanities and 
the pure sciences had failed to hold their 
original and rightful place. Where arts 
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and sciences once were preeminent in the 
curriculum, they had yielded bit by bit to 
technological and _ professional courses, 
until they had come to be but one course 
in a maze of vocational subjects, many of 
which lacked adequate educational value. 

Yet, it was felt, if higher education is to 
be higher education, if a university is to 
be a university, the arts and sciences must 
not only be basic; they must be dominant. 
It was inconceivable to think of a student 
attempting to apply a science before he 
knew its fundamenal principles. Never- 
theless, this was what many of our present- 
day technical schools in America were at- 
tempting to do. 

Another criticism was voiced, that higher 
education has been yielding too much to 
what the students themselves want, or think 
they want in education, or to what partisan 
groups of citizens representing particular 
professions take a fancy to. Possibly this 
acquiescent spirit among educators has been 
one of the cardinal sins of American edu- 
cation. It begins in the high schools where 
parents want their children to have train- 
ing in manual arts, dressmaking, cooking, 
shorthand, typing, journalism and similar 
subjects, and continues through the college 
years. 

Such instruction is largely training, not 
education, and does not, as is popularly 
claimed, fit the youth for life. Instead, it 
deprives him of fundamental education 
that can be had only during his formal 
school years by giving him technical train- 
ing he can obtain on his own initiative. 
The student, it is conceded, wants the short- 
hand, the typing, the manual arts, and the 
rest. It is conceded also that there is a 
‘‘demand’’ for these subjects. But by what 
standard can a high-school youth or a col- 
lege freshman be given the right to deter- 
mine his own educational needs? Educa- 
tion has fallen on evil days when it resigns 
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the determination of its curricula to boys 
and girls. 

Recently, I attended a junior college 
commencement, where a class of 151 re- 
ceived diplomas. The graduates were 
grouped into four divisions—those receiv- 
ing diplomas, respectively, in agriculture, 
in commercial subjects, in home economics 
and in liberal arts courses. The largest 
group was in the business course, the next 
largest in agriculture, the third in home 
economics, while only twenty-three had 
elected the ‘‘literary and scientific’’ studies. 

I could not prevent a sigh at the thought 
of the 128 that had wasted so large a por- 
tion of their precious school years on sub- 
jects in which manual dexterity and rule- 
of-thumb methods play so large a part— 
subjects that they would have been able to 
obtain on their own initiative elsewhere and 
at other times. It is a fundamental prin- 
ciple in education that education shall do 
for society only what society can not do 
for itself. And one can not help question- 
ing the vision of educational leaders who 
permit the curricula of public education to 
be cluttered with courses offering training 
that can be obtained independently by the 
student. Nor can one help wondering why 
society, rather than the individual, should 
be saddled with the cost of such courses. 

It has been this missionary attitude on 
the part of educators toward what they 
term the ‘‘pressures of society’’ that has 
been responsible for the unwarranted 
growth of vocational courses, departments, 
schools and colleges in our universities. 
The students have demanded courses in real 
estate and the faculties have yielded. And 
the rival university in a neighboring part 
of the state, hearing that a course in real 
estate has been established by its competi- 
tor, straightway follows suit. Thus the 
vicious circle has grown. The varying 
courses offered under the guise of educa- 
tion by reputable institutions of higher 
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learning over the country are amazing and 
mystifying. They vary all the way from 
hotel management to making dill pickles. 

This weakness in the university curricu- 
lum was felt by the administration at 
Washington when the study was begun that 
resulted in the present reorganization. By 
absorption of the nine professional schools 
into the two colleges of technology and arts 
and sciences, the purpose has been to place 
due emphasis once more on pure science 
and the humanities—on education rather 
than training. Instead of the thirteen or 
more bachelor’s degrees formerly awarded 
annually there will be only three—the 
Bachelor of Arts, the Bachelor of Science 
and the Bachelor of Laws. And even the 
number of courses leading to these degrees 
are being restricted. 

Much is involved in the decision to re- 
strict the individual courses. With it goes 
the tabloid course—the type that the stu- 
dent can cram up on when examination 
time comes and forget as soon as the ex- 
amination is over. Like other universities, 
Washington has erred in dividing and sub- 
dividing courses until the time has arrived 
when a student may enter so many little 
blind alleys of knowledge that he can 
graduate without in some cases knowing 
the fundamentals even of his major subject. 

Were an entering freshman to take all 
the courses leading to the various bachelor’s 
degrees at many universities, he could con- 
tinue a hundred years without electing the 
same course twice. At Washington he 
could go seventy years in arts and science 
alone. Like individual corporations be- 
tween 1921 and 1929, the universities have 
divided and watered certain of their stocks 
so often that the individual units are no 
longer worth much. Students may choose 
many knick-knacks in one field, a few more 
in another, still others in another, and 
graduate without knowing much about any- 
thing—unedueated, in other words. 
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The thought at Washington is to make 
the courses longer, broader and richer. 
Once a student has fixed his objective, his 
curriculum thereafter will delve deeper and 
deeper into the discipline without allowing 
so much opportunity for pleasant excur- 
sions among flowery pathways, the lure of 
which is diversion rather than education. 
As far as possible the individual course is 
being designed to last through the academic 
year, and examinations will be given at the 
end of the year course so that the student 
may not fail to obtain an understanding 
and a perspective of his work as a whole. 

News emanating from 90 per cent. of the 
colleges and universities in America is to 
the effect that they are suffering seriously 
from the depression. Most of them have 
had to lessen the remuneration of their 
already underpaid faculties. In some cases 
the reductions have exceeded 40 per cent. 
A few have not been able to meet their 
salary payrolls for many months. Condi- 
tions are frankly distressing; and it re- 
mains a question with many colleges and 
universities whether they can be made effec- 
tive on the lessened funds that will be avail- 
able in the future. 

The University of Washington does not 
present its program as a panacea for pres- 
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ent problems in the academic world. Like 
business during the past three years, it 
may have gone too far in its effort at de- 
flation. Certainly there will have to be 
various readjustments by the faculty be- 
fore the new administrative and curricular 
machinery begins functioning in October, 
1933. One is convinced, however, that the 
university is turning the depression into 
profit. Young men and women who enter 
its doors in the future will be more gen- 
uinely educated than they have been in the 
past. And in the meantime the institution 
will have saved many precious dollars for a 
tax-ridden public. 

The democratic state can and will sup- 
port higher education. It has done so in 
years when the nation was far poorer than 
it now is. But it will not continue to do 
so unless its colleges and universities main- 
tain the leadership that was theirs in the 
years when they were first able to command 
the confidence of the public. The present 
lean financial years, instead of being a 
menace, present at once an opportunity to 
eliminate the tinsel that has passed in the 
name of education and a challenge to re- 
turn to the fundamentals that alone pro- 
duce educated men and women. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION IN THE SUDAN 

Tue International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation writes that a study of the annual 
report of the education department, 1930, issued 
by the Sudan government, shows that consider- 
able progress has been made in this region, 
although the need for national economy has 
necessitated a reduction in the number of free 
or fee-reduced places in all but the elementary 
vernacular and the village schools where the 
instruction is free. Natural conditions have led 
to the educational system of the Sudan being 
divided into spheres, the Northern and the 
In the northern sphere the indige- 


Southern. 





nous population of over three million is almost 
entirely Mohammedan, while in the southern 
sphere the inhabitants are mostly pagans of 
negroid descent and number about two and a 
half million. 

The system in the northern sphere consists 
almost entirely of government schools staffed by 
the education department. There are 4 distinct 
groups: (1) The “Khalwa” or village school 
under the charge of a “Feki” (religious teacher) 
where instruction is given in the Koran and the 
rudiments of reading and writing. During the 
last few years attempts have been made to im- 
prove the standard of teaching in these schools 
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by arranging for the more suitable “Fekis” to 
follow a short period of training. They are 
afterwards given a small salary. These “Khal- 
was” are becoming very popular and have in- 
creased in number from 589 in 1929 to 768 in 
1930. (2) The “Kuttabs” or elementary ver- 
nacular schools now numbering 87. These 
schools admit pupils between the ages of 7 and 
12 years. They were established to make the 
boys more useful members of the society in 
which they were born. (3) Town primary 
schools numbering 10, with an average atten- 
dance of nearly 1,300. Pupils are admitted to 
the first year between the ages of 10 and 12. 
The course in these schools covers a period of 
four years and includes the teaching of En- 
glish. Fees are charged except in a limited 
number of eases. A large proportion of the 
pupils from the fourth year proceed to (4) the 
Gordon College of Khartoum. This is a secon- 
dary school with a four-year course and with 
sections in engineering, science, accountancy, 
clerical work, the theory and practice of teach- 
ing, and a small section training Kadis for 
Mohammedan Law Courts. English is the lan- 
guage of instruction. 

Only since 1920 has the education of girls re- 
ceived serious attention. There are now 21 girls’ 
elementary vernacular schools with an atten- 
dance of over 1,900. With the inclusion of 
mission schools there are now about 3,800 girls 
receiving an education. 

In southern Sudan, schools have been attached 
to the mission stations for many years. Since 
1927 a system of regular grants, subject to con- 
ditions of efficiency, has been in vogue and these 
schools have been regularly inspected by two 
education officers. There are at the present time 
six small girls’ schools, thirty-two elementary 
vernacular schools, three intermediate and three 
trades schools and one training college. The 
intermediate schools correspond roughly to the 
primary schools in northern Sudan, but the 
course covers six years and instruction is given 
in English. In addition to these there are 
nearly 200 sub-grade or bush schools attached to 
mission stations. Many have been established at 
the request of the local chief and are often at- 
tended by adult men and women. The problem 


of education in southern Sudan is greatly com- 
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plicated by the multiplicity of languages and 
dialects spoken. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS CHILDREN’S 
COUNCIL 


In a recent statement submitted to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau at the Department of Labor by 
Herbert C. Parsons, administrative vice-presi- 
dent, the origin and activity of the Massachu- 
setts Child Council were outlined. 

Massachusetts has no children’s bureau. It 
has no department or division in its government 
distinctly charged with the welfare of children 
inclusively. Certain interests of children are the 
concern of such departments as education, pub- 
lic health, labor, public welfare and mental dis- 
eases. These, operating separately, have had no 
recognized bond and have had no more than 
casual, accidental contacts. 

The Child Labor Committee, an incorporated 
society, had served one group of children ef- 
fectively through years. Certain members of its 
official board, notably Richard K. Conant, state 
commissioner of public welfare, and Roy M. 
Cushman, executive secretary of the Boston 
Council of Social Agencies, conceived the idea 
of broadening its activities to child welfare in 
the inclusive sense. The result has been the cre- 
ation of the Massachusetts Child Council, unin- 
corporated and informally organized, with ex- 
ecutive and financial functions resting in the 
Child Labor Committee. 

Membership in the Child Council is confined 
to a group called together for united action as 
to child welfare. It consists of the heads of the 
five state departments of education, public 
health, labor, public welfare and mental dis- 
eases; the representative heads of state-wide 
child-caring agencies, such as the Children’s Aid 
Association, the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, the New England Home for 
Little Wanderers, the Travelers’ Aid Society; 
certain promotive agencies such as the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, and, in 
addition, the outstanding professional organiza- 
tions such as the pediatric and the dental hy- 
giene societies. 

The White House Conference Committee, sup- 
ported for a year by the state, has turned over 
to the Child Council the promotion of its aims. 
Concurrently, the General Health Council, a 
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federation of public health agencies, some 
twenty in number, has joined in the council 
project and committed its responsibilities as to 
children to the council. The services of Dr. 
Mary Lakeman, prominent in the White House 
Conference work in Massachusetts, are lent by 
the Department of Public Health for an allo- 
cated part of her time. 

In this organization it is reported that the 
state has a children’s bureau. It is already re- 
ceiving recognition as such in the public mind, 
its members are active and alert and the meet- 
ings thus far held have been attended by all of 
them. 

The officers of the Massachusetts Child Coun- 
cil are: President, Honorable Richard K. 
Conant, Commissioner of Public Welfare; sec- 
retary, Mary R. Lakeman, M.D., Department of 
Public Health; administrative vice-president, 
Herbert C. Parsons, executive secretary of the 
Massachusetts Child Labor Committee. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL DEBTS 

Pustic school debts in the United States in- 
creased 225 per cent. during the past decade, 
according to a summary of the biennial survey 
on state school systems made publie on Septem- 
ber 28 by the Office of Education. School 
bonds outstanding and other forms of school 
debts amount to over $2,425,000,000 for the 48 
states. 

Five states have school debts in excess of 
$20,000,000 and 13 in excess of $50,000,000, the 
survey indicates. Debt per pupil in attendance 
inereased from $54.17 in 1920 to $114.08 in 
1930. 

Pennsylvania has the highest debt of any 
state, reaching $272,795,327, but that of New 
Jersey is the highest per pupil in average daily 
attendance, totaling $321.69 compared with 
Pennsylvania’s $164.22. 

The debt of New York State ranks second, 
Ohio third, New Jersey fourth and California 
fifth. The debts of these states for their edu- 
cational systems are as follows: New York, 
$259,147,786; Ohio, $229,258,598; New Jersey, 
$213,267,468, and California, $211,014,607. 
Michigan’s debt is the next highest in actual 
amount, $192,163,878. 

Other states whose indebtedness for schools is 
in excess of $50,000,000 are: Florida with ap- 
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proximately $65,000,000, Illinois with nearly 
$70,000,000, Indiana with over $63,850,000, 
Iowa with over $57,000,000, Massachusetts 
with more than $50,000,000, Minnesota with 
$69,000,000 and North Carolina with $71,000,000. 
Delaware, Nevada and Vermont owe less than 
$3,000,000 each. 

In 1920, 34 states reported $651,930,112 as 
the amount of bonds and other forms of in- 
debtedness, and, in 1930, 48 states reported 

2,425,796,439. The same 34 states that re- 
ported $651,930,112 indebtedness in 1920 re- 
ported indebtedness of $2,120,795,919 in 1930. 
This is an inerease of $1,468,865,807, or 225.3 
per cent. 

The average indebtedness per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance in 1920 was $54.17 for the 
states reporting and $114.08 for the states re- 
porting in 1930. This shows an increase of 
$59.91, or 110.6 per cent., per pupil in average 
daily attendance. 

In 1928, 43 states reported an indebtedness of 
$2,158,148,666 and the same 43 states reported 

2,301,101,234 in 1930. The average indebted- 
ness for these states per pupil in average daily 
attendance in 1928 was $116.08 and in 1930 it 
was $119.81, an increase of $3.73, or 3.2 per 
cent. 
HOW CAN THE COLLEGES BE 
FINANCED? 

A suRVEY of the economic situation in the 
colleges and universities of the country is pre- 
sented in the November Bulletin of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, which comes from 
the press this week. Dr. Robert L. Kelly, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the association, and his as- 
sociates have gathered in 200 pages data on how 
the American colleges are facing the present 
economie situation, and of what they are doing 
to meet the problems arising from diminished 
revenue, both from student fees and from en- 
dowment income. 

Methods adopted to reduce expenditures and 
to live within their income have been analyzed 
and interpreted. It was found that budget sav- 
ings have been most frequently made by reduc- 
tions in the cost of maintenance and of oper- 
ating expense and by the elimination of miscel- 
laneous expenditures which do not concern di- 
rectly the instruction of students. While reduc- 
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to 25 per cent.—are reported by many colleges, 
a very considerable number have maintained 
their present salary scales and a few have made 
the usual increases. A number of colleges have 
made reductions in staff, usually by failing to 
renew annual appointments. Leaves of absence 
with pay have been postponed or denied, while 
leaves of absence without pay have been encour- 
aged. 

The colleges are not undertaking any new con- 
struction except where special funds are pro- 
vided. Many are increasing the teaching load 
of the faculty by not making appointments to 
vacancies; others are rearranging courses so as 
to inerease the size of classes or so as to give 
courses in alternate years or semesters. A few 
are substituting demonstrative lectures for indi- 
vidual laboratory experiments in large courses. 
A number of colleges are postponing the pur- 
chase of library books. Reductions are also 
being made in expenditures for travel, for cler- 
ical help and office expense, for publicity and 
publications, for research, and for extension and 
correspondence work. 

That conditions in money-raising for benevo- 
lent purposes have changed is recognized in a 
series of articles by Archie M. Palmer, Albert 
St. Peter, Harold Flack and others, all empha- 
sizing long-term planning. This campaign of 
perseverance, to which the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges has for a number of years been 
committed, lays especial stress upon the contri- 
bution which the trust companies, the insurance 
companies, and the members of the legal profes- 
sion can make and are making, day by day, to 
fund-building as well as to wise budgeting and 
safe investing. 

Specific methods of raising funds for colleges 
are discussed by John Price Jones, John Wil- 
liam Hancher, George O. Tamblyn, A. C. Marts 
and Lyman L. Pierce, all experienced profes- 
sionally in this field. Cooperative plans for 
groups of colleges, such as the Associated Col- 
leges and the seven women’s colleges, are also 
presented. 

Henry G. Badger, of the United States Office 
of Education, reports a statistical study in the 
relation of college financing to the size of the 
student body. Problems of the financial admin- 
istration of colleges are covered in a symposium 
of articles by J. C. Sunter, Alfred Williams 
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Anthony, John L. Seaton, Harvey Nathaniel 
Davis, R. W. Ogan, J. H. Reynolds, Mark M. 
Jones, John H. MacCracken, James H. Kirk- 
land, George F. Zook and Parke R. Kolbe. 
Other contributors to the volume are Frank W. 
Padelford, Herbert J. Burgstahler, LeRoy E. 
Kimball and Edward S. Jones. 


REGISTRATION IN THE TRADE 
SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK 
STATE 

More than 2,600 more pupils attended trade 
schools in New York State during 1931-32 than 
during the previous school year, according to the 
annual report of the State Education Depart- 
ment to the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, which is now being prepared by Dr. L. 
A. Wilson, assistant commissioner for voca- 
tional and extension education. The total num- 
ber of pupils learning trades in public schools 
last year was 19,433, of which number 11,287 
were boys and 8,146 girls. This marks an in- 
crease of approximately 16 per cent. over 
1930-31. 

The registration in the various cities was as 
follows: Albany, 172; Buffalo, 2,906; Dunkirk, 
150; Gloversville, 11; Jamestown, 35; Mount 
Vernon, 174; New York City, 12,240; Niagara 
Falls, 411; Poughkeepsie, 26; Rochester, 1,469; 
Syracuse, 77; Troy, 229; Utica, 56; Yonkers, 321. 

There is great need for additional trade and 
technical schools in New York State, according 
to Dr. Wilson. Many young people leave school 
without any vocational preparation. They drift 
from job to job, wasting many valuable years. 
If they were assisted in making a wise choice 
for a vocation in the junior high school and then 
trained for entrance to that vocation in an in- 
dustrial high school they would earn more and 
be more valuable members of society. 

It is pointed out that the trade schools do not 
overcrowd the trades, but assist by reducing the 
number of unfit persons who might otherwise 
attempt to become apprentices. The trades need 
better workers, not more workers. This need 
these schools are attempting to satisfy. 

The trades taught to boys include the follow- 
ing: machine shop, electricity, automobile me- 
chanics, cabinet-making, sheet metal, pattern- 
making, painting, carpentry, printing, plumb- 
ing, commercial art, architectural drawing, 
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storage battery construction, lithography, brick- 
laying, shoe manufacturing, welding, automobile 
ignition, tire repairing, automobile electric re- 
pairing, automobile engine repairing, automo- 
bile chassis repairing, automobile engine test- 
ing, automobile service, airplane construction, 
airplane engineering, music, plastering, up- 
holstering, tailoring, baking, radio, telephony, 
tool and die making, photography, steam elee- 
trical engineering, foundry, forge, linotype, 
jewelry case making, sign painting, industrial 
chemistry, chemistry, glove cutting. 

The trades for girls are: dressmaking, mil- 
linery, power machine operating, flower mak- 
ing, novelty work, beauty culture, garment de- 
sign, straw machine operating, industrial design. 


JOINT CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE AND RELATED 
PROBLEMS 

A Joint conference on college entrance and 
related problems has been arranged by the 
Committees on Personnel Methods and on Col- 
lege Testing of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the College Relations Committee of the 
Progressive Edueation Association and _ the 
Educational Records Bureau, to be held at the 
St. Regis Hotel in New York City on Novem- 
ber 3. Dr. William S. Learned, of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, will preside at the morning session 
and will speak on “Admission to. College.” He 
will be followed by Dean Johnston, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, whose topic will be “The 
Development of Cooperative Guidance Work 
between Colleges and High Schools in the United 
States.” At the luncheon, at which Dr. C. R. 
Mann, director of the American Council on 
Edueation, will preside, the speaker will be 
Dean Boucher, of the University of Chicago. 

In the afternoon will be held the annual meet- 
ing of the Educational Records Bureau, the 
initial address being made by President D. A. 
Robertson, of Goucher College, on “The Ameri- 
ean Council Cumulative Record Form for Col- 
leges and High Schools.” His talk will be fol- 
lowed by a report of the School and College 
Relations Committee of the bureau, made by 
Dr. Eugene R. Smith as chairman. This report 
will summarize the replies received from the 
colleges to the questionnaire accompanying 
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recommendations sent out from the committee 
last spring. During the afternoon it is ex- 
pected that there will be reports from the 
School and College Relations Committee of the 
Progressive Education Association, from the 
Secondary Education Board’s Committee on a 
Cumulative Record Form and from a repre- 
sentative of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. The afternoon session will be closed 
by discussion and routine business of the 
bureau. 

The third and final session will be a formal 
dinner with Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, of Co- 
lumbia University, presiding, and Dean Henry 
W. Holmes, of the Graduate School of Eduea- 
tion, at Harvard University, as guest speaker. 


THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY CON- 
FERENCE OF UNIVERSITIES 

PRELIMINARY plans for the Conference of Uni- 
versities on “The Obligation of Universities to 
the Social Order,” to be held on November 15, 
16 and 17 under the auspices of New York Uni- 
versity, were reported in ScHOoL AND Society 
for July 9. 

Invitations have been issued to some five hun- 
dred colleges and universities in this country and 
abroad, to one hundred American learned socie- 
ties, and to some eight hundred men and women 
of affairs, educators and laymen. The seven- 
teenth and eighteenth floors of the Waldorf- 
Astoria have been set aside for the conference. 
The complete program follows: 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 15 


10:00 A.M. Registration and distribution of 
tickets. 
4:00 p.m. Reception and tea for delegates, 


guests and their wives, the president of the 

council and Mrs. Kent and the chancellor 

of New York University receiving. 

P.M. First general session of the con- 

ference. 

Welcome by Elmer Ellsworth Brown, chancel- 
lor, New York University. 

Section I, General Session, ‘‘The University 
To-day: Its Aims and Province,’’ James 
Rowland Angell, president, Yale Univer- 
sity, presiding. 

Addresses by President Angell; Lotus Delta 
Coffman, president, University of Minne- 
sota, and Sir James Colquhoun Irvine, 
principal and vice-chancellor, University of 
St. Andrews. 


8:30 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 16 

10:00 A.M. Section I, Discussion Session, ‘‘The 
University To-day: Its Aims and Prov- 
ince,’’ Samuel Paul Capen, chancellor, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, presiding. 

Addresses by Chancellor Capen; Harry Wood- 
burn Chase, president, University of Illi- 
nois, and Harold Higgins Swift, president 
of the Board of Trustees, the University of 
Chicago. 

Free discussion from the floor. 

3:00 p.m. Section II, Second General Session, 
‘¢The University and Economie Changes,’’ 
Thomas W. Lamont, presiding. : 

Addresses by Mr. Lamont; Edwin Francis 
Gay, professor of economic history, Har- 
vard University, and Sir Arthur Salter, di- 
rector, economic and finance section, League 


of Nations. 
8:30 p.M. Section III, Third General Session, 
‘‘The University and Governmental 


Changes,’’ Harold Glenn Moulton, presi- 
dent, the Brookings Institution, presiding. 

Addresses by President Moulton; Charles Ed- 
ward Merriam, professor and chairman of 
the department of political science, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and William Tudor 
Gardiner, governor of Maine. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 17 

A.M. Section IV, Fourth General Ses- 

sion, ‘‘The University and Spiritual Val- 

ues,’’ John Campbell Merriam, president, 

Carnegie Institution, Washington, D. C., 

presiding. 

Addresses by President Merriam; William 
Ernest Hocking, Alford professor of phi- 
losophy, Harvard University, and Alfred 
Noyes, Esq. 


10:00 
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2:00 p.m. Section III, Discussion Session, 
‘‘The University and Governmental 


Changes,’’ Arthur Norman Holcombe, pro- 
fessor of government, Harvard University, 
presiding. 

Organized discussion. 

Addresses by Professor Holcombe; Luther 
Gulick, director, National Institute of Pub- 


lic Administration, and George Soule, 
editor, The New Republic. 
Free discussion from the floor. 
3:00 P.M. Section IV, Discussion Session, 


‘“The University and Spiritual Values,’’ 
Robert Gordon Sproul, president, Univer- 
sity of California, presiding. 

Organized discussion. 

Addresses by President Sproul; William Cole- 
man Nevils, S.J., president, Georgetown 
University, and William Mather Lewis, 
president, Lafayette College. 

Free discussion from the floor. 

4:00 p.M. Section II, Discussion Session, ‘‘The 
University and Economic Changes,’’ Wes- 
ley Clair Mitchell, professor of economics, 
Columbia University, presiding. 

Organized discussion. 

Addresses by Professor Mitchell; Alexander 
Dana Noyes, financial editor, The New York 
Times, and Thomas 8. Gates, president, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Free discussion from the floor. 

8:00 P.M. Closing Dinner, Topic of Addresses, 
‘<The University in This Changing World,’’ 
Chancellor Brown, presiding. 

Addresses by Walter Lippmann, editorial con- 
tributor, The New York Herald-Tribune; 
Henry Sloane Coffin, president, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president, Columbia University. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE University at Frankfort-on-Main has 
been officially named Johann Wolfgang Goethe 
University. Goethe, the hundredth anniversary 
of whose death is being commemorated this year, 
was born in Frankfort in 1749. 


JouHN Pierson McCaskeEy, editor emeritus of 
The Pennsylvania School Journal, which he 
edited for fifty-five years, will celebrate his 
ninety-fifth birthday on October 9. 


FLoreNcE M. Ha tg, president last year of the 
National Education Association, has resigned as 
agent for rural education for the State of Maine. 


in order to give full time to her work as editor 
of The Grade Teacher. 


Dr. GeorGe S. Sexton, president of the Cen- 
tenary College of Louisiana since 1921, has re- 
signed. The acting president of the college is 
Dr. Angie Smith, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church of Shreveport, Louisiana. 


Dr. Atois F. Kovarik, professor of physies 
at Yale University, has received an honorary 
doctorate of science from Charles University in 
Prague, and the memorial medal from Comenius 
University in Bratislava. 
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Dr. RaupH H. McKes, professor of chemical 
engineering at Columbia University, received the 
honorary doctorate of natural philosophy from 
the University of Tartu, Dorpat, Estonia, on the 
occasion of the tereentenary celebration of its 
founding. 


DANIEL GreGoRY Mason, professor of musie¢ 
at Columbia University, has received an award 
from the Oberlinder Trust of the Carl Schurz 
Memorial Foundation, Philadelphia, for re- 
search work on the chamber music of Brahms. 
Professor Mason will publish a report of his 
work in 1933, as part of the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Brahms. 

Proressor GrorGe F, Eckuarp, professor of 
structural engineering at the University of Ver- 
mont and the State Agricultural College since 
1915, has been appointed dean of the College 
of Engineering to succeed Josiah W. Votey, who 
died last year. Professor Eckhard was ap- 
pointed acting dean at the time of Dean Votey’s 
death. 

Proressor Kirsopp LAKE has resigned from 
the Winn professorship of ecclesiastical history 
and all connection with the Harvard Theological 
School, but will continue to give courses under 
the Harvard Faeulty of Arts and Sciences. It 
is said that the Harvard Corporation had been 
requested by Bishop William Lawrence and the 
Reverend Willard L. Sperry, dean of the Har- 
vard Theological School, to take action in the 
case of Professor Lake because of a divorce 
which was granted to him in August. 


NEWLY appointed professors at Columbia 
University include: Dr. Herbert J. C. Grier- 
son, University of Edinburgh, visiting professor 
of English literature; Dr. Fritz Strich, Univer- 
sity of Berne, visiting professor of German lit- 
erature, and Dr. George Ascoli, of the Sorbonne, 
Paris, visiting professor of French. 

Dr. O. J. FARRELL has been appointed pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Union College. 


Dr. Ropert P. Carrot has resigned his 
position as associate professor of education in 
Teachers College, Syracuse University, and ac- 
cepted a position with the School of Education 
of the Pennsylvania State Teachers College. 
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NEWLY appointed city superintendents in 
Ohio include: Harper L. Pendry, Athens; 
D. H. Patton, Bellevue; Andrew S. Klinko, 
Campbell; Gilbert D. Roberts, Cuyahoga Falls; 
Harold R. Maurer, Garfield Heights; Carl E. 
Larson, Ironton; W. W. Ankenbrand, Rocky 
River; Russell H. Erwine, Steubenville; C. M. 
Layton, Wooster. 

DuBois Tooker has resigned as head of the 
department of classies at the Tome School, Port 
Deposit, Maryland, a post he has held for six- 
teen years, to accept a similar position at the 
California Preparatory School for Boys, Covina, 
California. 

O. P. Roperts, instructor of vocational agri- 
culture in the Powell, Wyoming, High School 
for the past seven years, has been selected as 
Wyoming’s master teacher of vocational agri- 
culture for the year 1931-32 by a committee of 
past master teachers and representatives from 
the Wyoming State Association of Instructors 
of Vocational Agriculture. 


Dr. C. E. McCuung, professor of zoology and 
director of the laboratory of zoology at the 
University of Pennsylvania, spent several weeks 
in August as the guest of the laboratory of 
biology at the University of Colorado. 


Dr. Oxuiver M. W. SpraGue, Edmund Cogs- 
well Converse professor of banking and finance 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, who has been in London since 
January, 1930, as economic adviser to the Bank 
of England, has recently been on a vacation in 
the United States. 

At Williams College, Professor James B. 
Pratt, Mark Hopkins professor of intellectual 
and moral philosophy, has returned after a 
period of Oriental travel, and will be in charge 
of several religious courses. Professor W. B. 
Smith, Orrin Sage professor of economics, and 
Professor Mears, of the chemistry department, 
have also returned from sabbatical leave. Last 
spring Professors Asa Henry Morton and Mon- 
roe Nicholas Wetmore retired from active teach- 
ing and now hold the posts of Barclay Jermain 
professor of natural theology emeritus and pro- 
fessor of Latin emeritus, respectively. 


Dr. WittiIAM PEPPERELL MONTAGUE, 
fessor of philosophy at Columbia University, 


pro- 
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delivered the annual address at the opening 
exercises on September 28. His subject was 
“The Geometry of a Good Life.” 


Dr. Witw1am TruFrant Foster, formerly 
president of Reed College, will conduct this 
fall a course on “Economie Reconstruction,” as 
part of the program of the University Ex- 
tension Division of the Massachusetts State De- 
partment of Education. 


Dr. GrEzEN A. ReEpEr, formerly president of 
Baldwin-Wallace College and founder of the 
Methodist Home for the Aged, died on Septem- 
ber 29, at the age of seventy-four years. 


THE death is announced at the age of forty- 
five years of Edith Louise Cook, associate pro- 
fessor in the School of Library Science at 
Western Reserve University. 

Dr. JAMES S. HEBERLING, until his retirement 
at the close of the school term last year pro- 
fessor of child helping at the William P. Carter 
Child Helping Foundation at the University of 
Pennsylvania, died on September 8 at the age 
of fifty-six years. Dr. Heberling was for 
twenty-five years the superintendent of the 
William P. Carter Junior Republic, a school 
near Easton, Pennsylvania, for training boys 
for life and citizenship. He founded the Lehigh 
Valley Child Helping Conference in 1910 and 
for several years he was secretary of the state 
conference on social welfare and of the Penn- 
sylvania Juvenile Court and Probation Asso- 
ciation. In 1917 Governor Brumbaugh ap- 
pointed him chairman of a commission to study 
the needs of the state’s children with a view to 
the organization of a children’s commission in 
the state. 


Dr. JoHN Meruin Powis SMITH, since 1915 
professor of Semitic languages and literature 
at the University of Chicago, died at sea on 
September 6. He was sixty-five years old. 
Professor Smith was appointed a member of 
the commission created by the International 
Council of Religious Education to revise the 
“American version” of the Bible. From 1906 
to 1920 he was editor of The Bible World 
and of The American Journal of Theology 
from 1907 to 1920. He also had been editor 
of the Journal of Religion and The American 
Journal of Semitic Languages and Literature. 
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Hircucock lecturers at the University of 
California for the year 1932 to 1933 are: Dr. 
Peter Debye, professor of physics at the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, September 15 to October 15; 
J. B. S. Haldane, Sir William Dunn reader in 
biochemistry at the University of Cambridge, 
head of the genetical department of the John 
Innes Horticultural Institute and Fullerian pro- 
fessor of physiology at the Royal Institution, 
October 15 to November 15, and Dr. George 
Sarton, research associate of the Carnegie In- 
stitution at Washington, lecturer on the his- 
tory of science at Harvard University, and 
editor of Isis, January 15 to February 15. The 
establishment of the Hitchcock professorship to 
bring eminent men to Berkeley for periods of 
three weeks or longer, is made possible by a 
bequest, amounting to about $115,000, from the 
late Mrs. L. Hitchcock Coit. Mrs. Coit asked 
that this sum be added to a lecture fund pre- 
sented by her father in 1872, which now 
amounts to $10,000, and that in honor of her 
father and mother the chair commemorate their 
name. 


THE autumn meeting of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences will be held at the University 
of Michigan on November 14, 15 and 16. Mem- 
bers of the local committee are F. G. Novy, 
chairman, H. D. Curtis, C. F. Kettering, Frank 
Leverett, Walter B. Pillsbury and Moses Gom- 
berg, secretary. 


THE annual meeting of the Association of 
Deans and Directors of Summer Sessions will 
be held at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, on Friday and Saturday, October 14 
and 15. The Michigan Union will serve as 
headquarters. The association was organized 
in Ann Arbor in 1917, fifteen years ago. 


A NEW college for the preparation of teach- 
ers is to be opened at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, this fall. While New College, 
as it is called, will be a part of Teachers Col- 
lege, it will differ from it in the composition of 
its student body and in its purposes. The stu- 
dents of Teachers College are mainly graduate 
students with experience and the college aims 
to give them advanced specialized professional 
training while the new college will enroll stu- 
dents with two years’ college training or none 
and no teaching experience, and its aim is to 
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give the initial preparation to the teacher of 
the nursery school, the kindergarten and the 
secondary school. 

The Boston Evening Transcript reports that 
in line with the administration’s policy of re- 
ducing the number of sabbatical leaves of ab- 
sence granted to Williams College professors 
and the fact that the undergraduate enrolment 
has fallen off slightly, only two new additions 
have been made to the faculty this year. Nine 
professors have left Williams and two are ab- 
sent on leave. David Brown will undertake the 
work of the assistant professor of English, and 
Harold B. Hitcheock will act as assistant in 
biology. 

An Associated Press despatch from Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, dated September 30, reads: 
“Fourteen thousand children in Cullman 
County, Alabama, are experiencing an unex- 
pected vacation because rural schools have 
closed for lack of funds. Teachers numbering 
300 were thrown out of work; but it did not 
matter a great deal, for they had already 
worked eleven months without pay. City 
schools remained open and authorities are hope- 
ful of continuing through the first semester at 
least. Frank Grove, secretary of the Alabama 
Education Association, said that schools in 
more than thirty other counties would be forced 
to close within six weeks unless financial aid is 
forthcoming.” 


TuHE Chicago public schools opened on Mon- 
day, September 12. As a measure of economy, 
the schools closed a week early in June and 
opened a week late in September, and there 
seems a strong probability that the school term 
will be shortened two or three days more at 
the end of December. By other drastic cuts in 
all educational activities Superintendent Wm. J. 
Bogan has been able to avert a reduction in 
basie salary schedules. Owing to the long list 
of unemployed Normal College graduates, ad- 
missions to the college were placed on a quota 
basis, which reduced the attendance about one 
third. The Normal College closed its first week 
with an enrolment of 862. Crane Junior Col- 
lege had 3,000, as against 2,500 at the same time 
last year. The senior high schools, for the first 
time in the history of Chicago, passed the 
100,000 mark, reaching 103,850, an increase of 
about 5,000 over last September. The junior 
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high schools also increased more than 5,000 dur- 
ing the year, enrolling 45,823. About one third 
of the Chicago system is now on the 6-3-3 plan. 
In the elementary schools the enrolment was 
327,985, which is about 7,000 below the corre- 
sponding figure for 1931. The decline in the 
elementary schools is due in part to the declin- 
ing birth rate, and in part to increasing the 
number of junior high schools. 


AccorDING to the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal, fourteen Pennsylvania state teachers col- 
leges opened on September 14 with the enrol- 
ment of new students reduced by approximately 
ten per cent. The total attendance was ex- 
pected to be approximately 1,000 less, which 
number includes 400 fewer first-year students 
than the number who were admitted on Septem- 
ber 1, 1931. Last year 10,408 students in all 
were enrolled for both semesters; this year ap- 
proximately 9,400 will be enrolled. The reduc- 
tion in new students comes because of more 
stringent entrance requirements which went into 
effect this fall, and an economy move on the 
part of the board of presidents made necessary 
by the drastic cut in state appropriations by the 
special session of the Legislature. Most new 
students ranked in the upper half of their high- 
school graduation classes. Those who did not 
have this ranking were given special aptitude 
tests. All new applicants passed rigid physical 
examinations and personal interview tests with 
faculty committees. These steps were taken in 
an effort to provide Pennsylvania public schools 
with the best possible type of teacher for future 
service. 

A DECREE has been issued by the Ministry 
of Education forbidding the admission in future 
of any Persian children to primary schools run 
by foreigners. This decree took effect on Sep- 
tember 7, the beginning of the school year. It 
forbids not only the admission of new pupils 
but also the continued attendance at a foreign 
primary school of any Persian subjects who 
may be in their second or third year. Further 
the decree affects such portions of foreign sec- 
ondary schools as are set apart for primary 
education. The majority of foreign schools 
are said to be under Soviet influence and are 
scattered all over the big towns of Persia. These 
and the few American mission schools are al- 
lowed to keep their non-Persian pupils. 
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DISCUSSION 


A MESSAGE TO THE NATION’S 
TEACHERS 


THE period of reaction through which our 
country is passing is testing business and pro- 
fessional organizations to the limit. Our school 
systems feel the weight of this depression as 
forcibly as any other tax-supported agency. 
Historically, universal education at public ex- 
pense is a comparatively recent undertaking. 
In a time of stress there is a disposition to 
eliminate the most recent forms of public ser- 
vice. We can not dispute the fact that public 
education in expansion of its activities and in 
expenditure has made great advancement in the 
last quarter of a century. Students of social 
welfare are convinced that this increased ex- 
penditure has been amply justified in the results 
which have been secured. However, it is a time 
when educational leadership must meet the 
challenge which is directed to it. 

Public education is a great cooperative enter- 
prise. Our school systems have been established 
and developed in a brief period of history. 
Under the leadership of Horace Mann in the 
middle of the last century our state school sys- 
tems were first organized. The struggle for 
general education at public expense was intense. 
There are still those who believe that the finan- 
cial support of such public enterprises will be 
too burdensome. It is well for those who have 
this attitude to be reminded of the declaration 
of H. G. Wells that history is a race between 
education and catastrophe. The founders of our 
government, with clear vision, stated that such 
government could only exist on a basis of uni- 
versal intelligence, which is the result of uni- 
versal education. The very existence of our 
American institutions depends upon the intel- 
lectual capacity and character of our people. 
Modern civilization requires clear thinking. 
Education under the direction of trained and 
professional leaders must adjust itself to the 
needs of present social and industrial condi- 
tions. For this reason men and women bear- 
ing the responsibility for public education must 
combine with high educational qualifications and 
training a knowledge of political economy and 
of the social factors involved in human progress. 
Certain business interests that decry the ex- 





penditures for public education should be ad- 
vised that the standards of living, the awakened 
desires of men and women, inventive genius, and 
economic resourcefulness are profoundly affected 
by the educated interests of the people. Modern 
business in all of its phases would be impossible 
among men who have not learned how to live 
in accordance with modern standards. Eduea- 
tors are not extravagant in claiming that modern 
industry and commerce have been made possible 
almost entirely by the development of human 
desires and tastes. The extension of educational 
opportunities to the people of our country has 
paralleled commercial development. People who 
live crudely in primitive conditions do not desire 
and can not use the products of a manufacturing 
machine age. Educators therefore claim that 
universal education is absolutely essential in the 
development of modern business. 

In this period of depression we must look for 
intellectual leadership among the people. Clear 
thinking and sound judgment based upon study 
and investigation will be required for the solu- 
tion of social and economic problems. Out of 
our past experiences we must gain the wisdom 
that is needed for our present situation, and in 
the outlook to the future there must be an in- 
telligent vision of possible achievements. In 
hard times thinkers without vision see no hope 
and are lost in the confusion that surrounds 
them. The same persons were swept from sound 
moorings in the period of prosperity and re- 
fused to recognize the possibilities of danger. 
We need more leaders in business and profes- 
sions who will be well balanced in a changing 
world. 

More than one million teachers in our coun- 
try stand as a first line of defense in preserv- 
ing and protecting our American institutions. 
In scholarship, in professional skill, and in char- 
acter, these men and women compare favorably 
with the members of other professions. Leaders 
in the field of public education must join with 
those in the colleges and universities in furnish- 
ing to legislatures and governing bodies the 
soundest thought for the solution of our social 
and educational problems. National well-being 
is dependent upon the trained intelligence of 
educated leaders, as well as upon the discrimi- 
nation and the judgment of the masses of our 
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people. In modern civilization we must be able 
not only to recognize values in material things, 
but we must also be able to know competency 
inmen. Dr. William James once stated that the 
most important result of an education is the 
ability to recognize and know a good man. 
There was never greater need for such a result 
than to-day. Emerson once declared that the 
greatest human enterprise is the care and cul- 


ture of men. Our educational systems from the 
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kindergarten to the university are engaged in 
this great enterprise. It would be national folly 
to relax our efforts in the education of the 
young. Such a course would leave our great 
country defenseless in a world where intelli- 
gence, wisdom and thought are to be the guid- 
ing and determining factors. 
JOSEPH RostkEr, 
President 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SCHOOLS OF PORTLAND, 
OREGON 

PoRTLAND schools are able to present a much 
more optimistic report than was anticipated 
only a little while ago. The educational situa- 
tion here is similar to that in almost every other 
system in the country. The picture is the usual 
one, a highly organized educational plant with 
all the curricular and extra-curricular services 
which the modern school world has developed— 
Research Department, Visiting Teachers, Dental 
Clinie, Psychiatrie Clinic, Visual Edueation De- 
partment, and the like. We are just about at 
the end of an extensive building program inau- 
gurated in times of financial optimism and now 
representing a heavy debt and interest account. 

When the urgent need for retrenchment pre- 
sented itself, the entire community became inter- 
ested in discussing what departments to elimi- 
nate, what activities to curtail and what salary 
slashes to make. Lay bodies as well as profes- 
sional groups argued the question—sometimes 
with more heat than light. Of course, there 
were numerous and radical suggestions made. 
However, with Portland’s usual balance and 
sanity, we made needed adjustments without 
dismantling the school system. We have re- 
tained practically all the departments we for- 
merly had and curtailed very few of the essen- 
tial activities. 

In order to make the necessary cut of one 
million two hundred thousand dollars imposed 
upon us by the failure of our taxpayers to vote 
the annual special levy, we cut school supplies 
and operating expenses radically, made a gen- 
eral salary cut of 10 per cent. in the schedule, 
and another 10 per cent. by cutting one month 
off the school year. While this is really a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent. in the income of the per- 





sonnel, it means that the established salary 
schedule is only 10 per cent. lower than that of 
last year. Such a solution will make it easier to 
restore the hard won level of teachers’ salaries 
when times get better. 

One of the most difficult phases of school 
finance at present is decrease of income due to 
tax delinquency. This money will eventually 
come in and be available for school purposes. 
Yet, if budgets are to be balanced in any cur- 
rent year, the teaching staff or the system as a 
whole must absorb this delinquency through re- 
duced payrolls or cuts in school time. Perhaps 
if such tax delinquencies can be relieved by 
loans from some government bank in much the 
same way as our Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration takes care of similar frozen assets in 
industry or home mortgages, the situation might 
be materially improved. Until such times come, 
however, tax delinquency will continue to be a 
prolifie source of gray hair in the heads of 
superintendents. 


Cuas. A. Rice 
Superintendent 


THE CONNECTICUT SCHOOLS 

Frew changes in superintendencies in Con- 
necticut may be recorded. Newton, Massachu- 
setts, recognized the commendable record of 
Superintendent John Lund, recently of Nor- 
walk, and called him to their superintendency. 
In Mr. Lund Connecticut loses one of its out- 
standing executives. He is succeeded by Mr. 
Phillip Jakob, whose services as Norwalk High 
School principal earned him deserved promo- 
tion. 

Mr. Thomas Joseph Quirk succeeds Mr. 
Michael Fox as district superintendent of the 
Washington School District, Hartford. 
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Dr. Nicholas Moseley is the superintendent at 
Meriden, succeeding Mr. C. C. Thompson. Dr. 
Moseley had been professor and provost of 
Albertus Magnus College, New Haven. 

After thirty-three years of meritorious service 
as principal and superintendent at New Canaan, 
Mr. Henry W. Saxe became superintendent 
emeritus in July. He is succeeded by Superin- 
tendent Harry W. Blake, whose long and com- 
mendable record in Norwalk, Stamford and New 
Canaan as teacher, head of department and 
principal of high school earned him a well-de- 
served promotion. 

Mr. John C. Carr sueceeds Mr. Jay Hanford 
as superintendent and principal of the Morgan 
Memorial High School at Clinton; Mrs. Nellie 
A. MacLaughlin has withdrawn from South 
Windsor, which has come under direct super- 
vision of the State Board of Education. 

The districts of Manchester have been con- 
solidated under the superintendeney of Mr. F. 
A. Verplanck, formerly superintendent of the 
ninth district, South Manchester. Mr. Alfred 
F. Howes retires after years of valuable service. 

Under the leadership of the State Board of 
Edueation of Connecticut, a civic course is be- 
ing planned to provide more adequately for 
what Commissioner Butterfield calls the “new 
fifty per cent.” in the secondary schools. In 
defining the “new fifty per cent.” Dr. Butter- 
field includes those pupils who have not been 
adequately cared for in the college preparatory 
and commercial courses, and those who because 
of lack of employment are returning to our 
secondary schools and remaining for longer 
periods of time. 

The state normal schools recently extended 
their courses to three years. This necessitated 
a complete revision of their course of study. 
The revision of their professionalized course in 
the social studies was considerably contingent 
upon a reevaluation of the purposes and direc- 
tion of teaching those studies in the schools of 
the state. 

This contingency is therefore the occasion for 
a state-wide project, the preparation of a pro- 
gram for teaching the social studies in the 
schools of the state, primary to grade twelve, 
inclusive. This project, under the executive di- 
rection of agents of the State Board of Edu- 
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cation, is being conducted by a Council for the 
Social Studies which ineludes in its membership 
superintendents, supervisors, classroom teachers 
and members of the normal school faculties. 
The administrative technique contemplates con- 
siderable mutual supervision through the rela- 
tionship of many local contributing groups to 
each other and to members of the council. 


CORRESPONDENT 


A SCHOOL FOR WOMEN WORKERS IN 
INDUSTRY IN THE SOUTH 


I ENJOYED this year observing, or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say, living in what 
I believe to be one of the most interesting and 
worth-while educational experiments which is 
being carried on at present in the United States 
—the Southern Summer School for Women 
Workers in Industry. The school is now in its 
sixth summer, and, having as yet no permanent 
location such as is enjoyed by the somewhat 
similar schools at Bryn Mawr, Barnard and the 
University of Wisconsin, occupied this summer 
the buildings of Fruitland Institute, a small 
denominational boarding high school, seven 
miles out of Hendersonville, North Carolina. 

The physical equipment was simple, but on 
the whole adequate. A girls’ dormitory not 
only provided sleeping rooms for the students 
and staff, the necessary facilities for preparing 
and serving meals, but also rooms which were 
used for classrooms, library and gymnasium. 
The library was small and consisted almost 
wholly of books, pamphlets and _ periodicals 
devoted to economic and social questions, includ- 
ing a dozen or so novels which picture various 
phases of life, especially of the South, poetry 
and a few well-chosen biographies. An audi- 
torium in another building was used for plays, 
since it contained a good small stage. 

But nowhere could it be better demonstrated 
that it is not the equipment, not even the library, 
important as that is, which makes a school. 
Here it was the people who counted, students 
and teachers, and amazingly and refreshingly 
difficult it was to distinguish between the two. 
Every one was partly student. Every one had 
something to contribute; and the informality 
which resulted in all alike being called by their 
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first names, up to the director herself—if one 
can say “up to” in such a situation—was the 
result not of any superficial gesture of equality, 
but of a genuine realization that contributions 
might differ, but that those with the least of 
formal schooling had often far more knowledge 
of real economic situations, unbefogged by 
theories and abstractions than those who have 
had a chance to pursue their educations in even 
the best known of American universities. 

The whole group numbered about thirty, of 
whom nineteen definitely made up the student 
body. Five or six more, who were mostly 
former students with a rich and varied experi- 
ence, performed the necessary tasks of prepar- 
ing the meals and looked after the simple house- 
keeping and also attended classes with consid- 
erable regularity. A teaching staff of five also 
attended almost all each other’s classes—to learn 
or to cooperate. 

The students came from factories and mills 
in the cities of Southern states, from Baltimore 
to Mobile—textile mills, tobacco factories, 
hosiery mills, garment shops. A number were 
unemployed. Practically all had felt the pres- 
sure of wage cuts and short time. They had 
been selected by committees in their own cities 
as most likely to profit by the experience and 
in many eases had had a little preliminary train- 
ing in workers’ classes or the industrial depart- 
ments of the Y. W. C. A. Their formal school- 
ing might be limited; as a matter of fact, it 
ran the whole gamut from second grade to 
college with the majority having attended about 
eight grades; and their lack of opportunity 
sometimes reflected itself in a bit of faulty 
grammar. But a product of intensive schooling 
would have to admit that in practical ability to 
grasp a situation or to describe one vigorously 
in terse vivid language, they suffered no handi- 
caps. No pressure of impending quizzes, and 
there were none, was necessary to stimulate their 
desire to acquire a working knowledge of 
economic organization. 

The class work filled four periods every week- 
day morning, from eight to twelve. First came 
the economies class, which centered itself about 
the problem of the present depression in indus- 
try, how it affected the students themselves, and 
possible approaches to a solution of the prob- 
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lems created by it. The resulting discussion 
raised most of the vital questions related in any 
way to our economic system; the methods of 
business organization and financing, the dis- 
tribution of wealth and income, voluntary and 
involuntary schemes for economic planning, gov- 
ernment bills for relief, the labor movement all 
came in for analysis, illustration, all related to 
the one central theme and to the students’ per- 
sonal experience. The last period in the 
morning was devoted again to a discussion of 
points raised by the early morning class. 

In the English class which followed, the stu- 
dents described the industrial processes in 
which they were immediately employed, sur- 
veyed the life of their home cities, reviewed 
novels and more serious books and articles of 
economic interest. Each presented her conclu- 
sions orally to the group, with the double 
result, first, of giving the group a far wider 
survey of current literature than they could 
have acquired individually in the brief time 
available and, second, of providing the student 
making the report with practice in organizing 
her ideas and presenting them before a sym- 
pathetic but critical audience. The improve- 
ment in the talks in the course of the six weeks 
was marked. Afterwards each presented the 
same material in writing and at the end gath- 
ered the most interesting of this and other con- 
tributions into a serap-book which might pre- 
sent a cross-section of the work of the group. 

A health class gave opportunity for individual 
corrective work, based on a thorough medical 
examination which was taken at the outset, and 
also for the use of unused muscles and the 
relaxation of overused muscles in games and 
exercises. Tennis and swimming on alternate 
afternoons afforded sports for the group, while 
wooded country roads, leading to not too distant 
mountains, lured groups to longer or shorter 
walks almost any afternoon or evening. 

The only other class which met daily was one 
in dramatics for an hour every evening. It 
demonstrated well the fact that even a small 
group may show considerable dramatic ability 
when asked to portray situations which are 
familiar to its own experience. A run on 4 
bank or a meeting to discuss unemployment 
remedies can be depicted with both humor and 
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pathos by those who know the bitter irony of 
such situations. 

In addition to class work and reading came 
the stimulus to thought of numerous talks made 
at week-end conferences and by occasional 
guests. Every shade of thought, every solution 
of economic disorder, from conservative to 
revolutionary, was presented by speakers who 
were themselves ardent supporters of the prin- 
ciples they advocated, and some of whom had 
made tremendous sacrifices for them. The 
student was challenged by their very diversity 
to weigh their merits. She might be able to 
arrive at no immediate conclusions. But cer- 
tainly the more thoughtful would be left more 
keen, less gullible, more able to interpret the 
meaning of things to their fellows. 

All this, together with the incidental but very 
valuable assets of increased strength and weight, 
simple wholesome meals and quiet nights of 
sleep away from city noises, and the still less 
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tangible gifts of a widened circle of friendship 
and satisfying contacts with most interesting 
persons, the Southern Summer School provides. 
The work is financed by the contributions of 
persons throughout the United States, who feel 
that even in time of depression, or rather, more 
in the time of depression than ever before, it is 
worth while to help the worker to an under- 
standing of the economic system. The students 
ean not, of course, contribute to their own 
expenses. They make all the sacrifice which is 
possible in foregoing their wages during the six 
weeks’ period. But the returns on the invest- 
ment are tremendous, and it is to be hoped that 
the movement will spread so that more and 
more communities will form committees and 
finance the sending of representatives from 
their industries to such a summer school. 
Eusiz 8. JENISON 
TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
DENTON, TEXAS 


QUOTATIONS 


THE FOREIGN-STUDENT RULING 

Up to the time of the present economic depres- 
sion the treatment accorded to foreign students 
by our officials, governmental and university, 
was very generous. They were welcomed to our 
colleges and universities, in many cases granted 
unusual opportunities for study, and generally, 
when it was necessary, not only permitted but 
even assisted to obtain employment. Foreign 
students not only attended our colleges and uni- 
versities, but several hundred “work students” 
were allowed by the Department of Labor, with 
the approval of the American Federation of 
Labor, to work for pay in industrial, financial 
and commercial establishments and on farms. 

As the aim of the activity was to enable the 
foreign student to study American methods of 
conducting the industrial vocations, the period 
of stay was limited to two years. Then others 
took the place of those who returned home. 
Moreover, the generosity of our colleges and 
universities in providing scholarships for for- 
eign students won the admiration of educators 
and of people generally in foreign countries. 
Our attitude generally gave evidence of our de- 
sire that it was not the rich foreign student only 





that we wanted in our institutions but the 
capable student of whatever economic status. 

The pessimism that fell like a blight upon 
most Americans with the advent of the economic 
depression was felt particularly in governmen- 
tal circles and prompted a good many unwise 
decisions. The Department of Labor was par- 
ticularly concerned with the problem of unem- 
ployment and naturally wanted to retain every 
job for an American. Among other decisions it 
withdrew the “work student” privilege, and, as 
many foreigners attempted to evade the provi- 
sions of the immigration law by posing as stu- 
dents and then disappearing in the population, 
it made more rigid the regulations for the ad- 
mission and stay of foreign students. 

The regulations of Sept. 1, 1932, prohibiting 
foreign students from obtaining employment 
were the last and most drastic of a series. It 
seems to me they were ill-considered, because the 
relatively small number to whom they apply 
could hardly affect the problem of unemploy- 
ment to any extent. The good obtained does 
not compensate for the irritation aroused. 

The right of the Department of Labor to issue 
the regulations, however, is unquestioned. The 
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decision in 1926 of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit in 
United States ex rel. Antonini versus Curran, 
Commissioner (Judge Mack), denying the right 
of the Secretary of Labor to deport students 
who were maintaining themselves by work “un- 
less they had definitely given up their studies” 
and thereby had lost their student status, was 
practically rendered nugatory by a statute of 
Congress passed in July, 1932. I was not 
greatly disturbed by the promulgation of the 
new regulations, because it is not laws and 
regulations that count so much in life as the 
manner of their enforcement, and hitherto the 
Department of Labor has enforced its regula- 
tions with reference to foreign students, gener- 
ally speaking, with intelligence and reasonable- 
ness. 

As I have said elsewhere, however, the funda- 
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mental issue at stake is whether the cultural re- 
lations of the United States with foreign coun- 
tries should be to such an extent under the 
control and administration of a department of 
the government which, almost of necessity, looks 
upon the matter primarily as one of employ- 
ment. This is not true of other countries which 
have as great a problem of unemployment as 
ourselves but which are provided with ministries 
of education. Without such a department our 
government should at least see to it that regula- 
tions which deeply concern our international 
educational relations shall have the imprimatur 
of the Office of Education of the Department of 
the Interior so that they may not cause some- 
times resentment, more often amazement, in for- 
eign educational circles.—Stephen P. Duggan, 
Director, Institute of International Education, 
in The New York Times. 


REPORTS 


UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTION IN 
SCHOOL LAW 


ADVANCED undergraduate and graduate study 
in school law seems to be a growing enterprise. 
Several of the leading universities are now regu- 
larly offering at least one course in this field. 
The following examples come readily to mind: 

At the University of Michigan, Dean J. B. 
Edmonson, of the school of education, gives his 
course in “The Constitutional and Legal Basis 
of Publie Edueation.” A similar course is 
offered at the University of Chicago by Dr. 
Newton Edwards, who has contributed numer- 
ous articles on school law to the Elementary 
School Journal, of which he is now editor. At 
the University of Wisconsin the course has been 
given in the summer sessions by Dr. R. B. Thiel, 
professor of education at Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wisconsin. At the University of 
Missouri it is offered by Dr. Ralph Yakel, until 
recently superintendent of schools at Jackson- 
ville, Illinois. Professor F. E. Horack, of the 
department of political science, conducts the 
course at the State University of Iowa. At the 
University of North Dakota it is given by Dr. 
Frederick Weltzin, who is known for his study 
of the tort liability of school boards. At New 
York University the course is offered by Dr. 





Daniel R. Hodgdon. At Yale University the 
field is represented by Dr. John S. Brubacher, 
who was a visiting professor at the University 
of Southern California during the summer of 
1932. The field is represented at Rutgers Uni- 
versity by Dr. Millard L. Lowery, superinten- 
dent of schools for Middlesex County, New 
Jersey. At the Ohio State University the course 
in “Legal Basis of School Administration” is 
offered during the academic year by Dr. Ward 
G. Reeder. During recent summer sessions at 
the Ohio State University it has been given for 
graduate studenis exclusively, successively by 
Dr. O. H. Williams, now dean of the college of 
arts and sciences at Kent State College, and by 
the present writer, who is editor and publisher 
of the quarterly periodical Educational Law 
and Administration, and also an occasional in- 
truder in the columns of other educational and 
legal periodicals. 

Why study school law? Competent practi- 
tioners in all the major professions find it desir- 
able to keep constantly in touch with the devel- 
opment of the law as applied to their work. 
No physician or surgeon is fully equipped with- 
out some acquaintance with the fascinating sub- 
ject of medical jurisprudence. No man of 
business is fully competent without a knowledge 
of the elements of commercial law. It may be 
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safe to predict that the educators who contribute 
real leadership in the future will have given a 
good deal of attention to the development of 
educational law. Undoubtedly the study of 
school law in the light of its social and economic 
background has important bearings upon many 
of the most portentous social problems of our 
time. 

There is an ancient adage among lawyers to 
the effect that “the law is a jealous mistress.” 
This seems to imply that he who studies law 
will do well to study nothing else, and that one 
who can not give his whole time to law had 
best not study it at all. The maxim is of very 
questionable validity. One of the weaknesses 
of the legal profession is in the fact that many 
of its members confine themselves so closely to 

the practice of law as a craft by which to earn 
fees, that they largely lose sight of the law as a 
social science, and fail to take any worthy part 
in the forging of law as an instrument of social 
progress. For this very reason many lawyers 
neglect school law entirely. It offers scant 
opportunity for the building up of a lucrative 
private practice, but ample opportunity for 
public service at nominal pay. 

The law is the queen of the social sciences, 
and law study, whether it be for a few weeks 
or for a lifetime, is richly replete with cultural 
values. Of course no professional educator 
wants to prepare himself to stand before the 
bar in competition with practicing attorneys; 
but this does not mean that study of school law 
will not increase his competency in his own pro- 
fession, and broaden his cultural resources. 

How school law grows: Many intelligent per- 
sons, including some educators, regard law in 
general as a labyrinthine jungle of arbitrary 
rules, which lawyers and judges are free to 
juggle to suit their own whims, and to use as 
an instrument of tyranny over ordinary mortals. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
School law, or any other branch of law, is a 
living social philosophy, constantly growing and 
adapting itself to the paramount social needs of 
the time. Although new legislation is often 
urged for selfish reasons, and though an occa- 
sional enactment is obviously unwise, by and 
large the collective wisdom of the commonwealth 
finds expression. Judicial interpretations are 
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not often made in a spirit of slavish adherence 
to precedent, but usually with an eye to reason- 
able and necessary progress, consonant with 
existing law and with justice. 

School law writing: Numerous masters’ theses 
and several doctors’ dissertations have been 
written in the field of school law. Monographs 
by Alexander,! Allen,? Anderson,’ Brubacher,* 
Coffey,>5 Edmonson,® Keyworth,’ Matzen,° 
Smith,® Weltzin’® and Yakel™ have appeared. 
The most recent comprehensive text-book is by 
Dean H. R. Trusler,!? of the college of law of 
the University of Florida. <A series of periodi- 
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2Tra Madison Allen, ‘‘The Teacher’s Contrac- 
tual Status, as Revealed by an Analysis of Ameri- 
can Court Decisions,’’ Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contribution to Education No. 304. 
147 pp. New York: 1928. 

3 Earl W. Anderson, ‘‘The Teacher’s Contract 
and Other Legal Phases of Teacher Status,’’ 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Contribu- 
tion to Education No. 246. 180 pp. New York: 
1927. 

4John S. Brubacher, ‘‘The Judicial Power of 
the New York State Commissioner of Education,’’ 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Contribu- 
tion to Education No. 295. 173 pp. New York: 
1927. 

5 Wilford L. Coffey, ‘‘ Legislative Enactments 
and Judicial Decisions Affecting the Adoption, 
Sale, and Use of Text-books,’’ Wilford L. Coffey, 
3455 Chicago Blvd., Detroit, Michigan. 218 pp. 
Detroit: 1931. 

6 James Bartlett Edmonson, ‘‘The Legal and 
Constitutional Basis of a State School System,’’ 
Publie School Publishing Company. 203 pp. 
Bloomington, I]l.: 1926. 

7M. R. Keyworth, ‘‘Legal Aspects for Records 
of Proceedings of Boards of Education,’’ Bruce 
Publishing Company. 171 pp. Milwaukee: 1931. 

8 John M. Matzen, ‘‘State Constitutional Pro- 
visions for Education,’’ Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, Contribution to Education No. 462. 
159 pp. New York: 1931. 

9 James H. Smith, ‘‘ Legal Limitations on Bonds 
and Taxation for Public School Buildings,’’ Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Contribution to 
Education No. 453. 117 pp. New York: 1930. 

10 J, Frederick Weltzin, ‘‘The Legal Authority 
of the American Public School as Developed by a 
Study of Liability to Damages.’’ University of 
North Dakota School of Education Bulletin No. 7. 
239 pp. Grand Forks, N. D.: 1930. 

11 Ralph Yakel, ‘‘ Legal Control of the Adminis- 
tration of Public School Expenditures,’’ Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contribution to 
Education No. 388. 167 pp. New York: 1929. 

12 Harry Raymond Trusler, ‘‘Essentials of 
School Law,’’ Bruce Publishing Company. 478 pp. 
Milwaukee: 1927. 
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eal articles has been contributed by Edwards,"* 
and annual or biennial summaries of legislation 
have been made by Keesecker!* and Carr. 
Articles on school law are few and far be- 
tween in the educational journals, and still more 
rarely appear in the legal periodicals. Editors 
are generally willing to accept such articles if 
they appear to be authentic, well written and 
of more than purely local interest. Even 
articles of local interest only can often be placed 
in the state educational journals. Here is an 
opportunity for an ambitious and capable school 
man to serve his profession, increase his own 
competency, and incidentally make himself 
known as a specialist in the particular sector 
of school law which he chooses to explore. 
Ignorance of school law has caused the loss 
of millions of dollars of school funds in the 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE GRADE-TEST CORRELATION AS 
AN INDEX OF MOTIVATION 

THE intelligence test as developed for use in 
colleges is one index of capacity. Whether it 
is primarily a measure of general culture or of 
inherited brightness is a matter of conjecture, 
and undoubtedly varies according to the test 
used and the subjects tested. Assuming that 
the intelligence test gives a fairly reliable 
measure of intellectual capacity, one should 
expect some agreement between it and the 
grades received in the classroom. No one would 
hope for perfect agreement, a correlation index 
of 1.00; there are too many vitiating factors. 
The moral qualities of perseverance and earnest- 
ness, the errors of instructors’ marking systems, 


13 Isaac Newton Edwards, articles in Elemen- 
tary School Journal, 30: 34-50, 291-299, 372-386, 
431-439, 734-745, and 31: 446-459, September and 
December, 1929, January, February and June, 
1930, and February, 1931. 

14 Ward W. Keesecker, ‘‘ Review of Educational 
Legislation,’’ a chapter in the ‘‘ Biennial Survey 
of Education,’’ 1928-30. United States Office of 
Education, Bulletin, 1931, No. 20. 30 pp. 

15 William G. Carr, Articles in National Educa- 
tion Association Journal, 19: 61 and 70, February 
and March, 1930. Also in Nation’s Schools, 5: 
538-55, May, 1930. Dr. Carr also directed the 
preparation of ‘‘State School Legislation in 
1931,’? a topical summary issued by the Research 
Division of the National Education Association as 
‘*Study in State School Administration,’’ No. 10. 
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aggregate. A petty example was furnished by 
a recent case in which a board of education was 
found to have paid insurance premiums for 
years to protect itself against a liability which 
can not arise because an express provision of 
the statutes of the state specifically exempts 
boards of education from such liability under 
all circumstances. A fair knowledge of school 
law on the part of teachers and administrators 
would also operate to lessen a staggering total 
of injustice and inefficiency growing out of mal- 
adjustments in the numerous school personnel 
relationships. School law is one of the freshest 
and most fertile of fields for the researcher who 
is bent on advancing the frontier of useful 
knowledge. 
M. M. CHAmBers 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


the poor samplings of examination questions 
are some of these disturbing elements. Another 
and most important influence seems to be the 
general attitude of seriousness in the college, 
producing an effort towards scholarship. 

In a college where motivation devices are 
poor, and in which students are spending rela- 
tively little time in scholarly endeavor—par- 
ticularly the superior students—one would not 
expect high correlations between intelligence 
tests and grades. In reviewing arrays? of cor- 
relations between grades and test scores for 
different colleges, one is impressed with a varia- 
tion which is hardly due to chance, running 
from less than .3 to more than .6. It is true 
that one condition which affects grade-test cor- 
relations materially is the homogeneity of the 
group tested; a homogeneous group, with few 
very bright and no dull students, will have a 
lower set of correlations for all measures of 
ability than a more heterogeneous group. 

An illustration of the latter type of group is 
the student body found in many state univer- 
sities, which have plenty of superior people, 
but on the other hand must absorb all graduates 
of high schools in the state, including a fair 
sampling of quite inferior students. Several 


1£.g., in R. Pintner’s ‘‘Intelligence Testing,’’ 
revised edition, 1931. 
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of these institutions have reported higher cor- 
relations than can be expected in endowed 
institutions which restrict their entering stu- 
dents to those graduating in the upper divisions 
of high-school classes, or which may require 
entrance tests. 

In spite of the variation due to homogeneity 
of the group, there are significant differences 
between institutions or special colleges or other 
groups in universities which seem to be due to 
less mechanical influences. Groups of women 
students reveal consistently higher correlations 
than do corresponding groups of men students, 
whether in college or high school. This con- 
forms with the accepted observation that women 
are usually more serious in their school work 
and tend to spend less time in outside activities 
than men do. In the University of Buffalo 
over a five-year period the correlation average 
for men was .29, and for women .43, each year 
the women standing significantly higher than 
the men. 

From college to college in the university it 
has been noteworthy that there are striking dif- 
ferences between the grade-test correlations as 
they have been run on succeeding years, appar- 
ently quite apart from the factor of homo- 
geneity. In fact, without any change in the 
entrance requirements or observable difference 
between types of students from year to year, 
the same college has shown a decided increase 
in the correlation index over a period of years 
with the same type of intelligence test. In the 
arts college over a period of years, from 1925 to 
1928, the correlation for men averaged .29, 
with very little variation. The next year it 
rose to .38, and then to .48 and finally to .53. 
A part of this improvement has been due to a 
systematic improvement in the test used—the 
American Council psychological examination, 
developed under the direction of Dr. L. L. 
Thurstone—but it is not due entirely to this 
factor, as one can discern by comparing these 
correlations with the corresponding correlations 
in other colleges which have used the same 
examination. The general advance in grade- 
test correlations has probably not been over .1. 

What, then, have been the influences improv- 
ing the motivation of students in the arts college 
during recent years? In part we have tried 
to discourage from entering those who were not 
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seriously inclined by presenting and insisting 
on a how-to-study course for all from the 
lower three fifths of the average high school. 
This has not reduced the percentage coming 
from the lower three fifths materially, but it 
has made them more thoughtful. We have paid 
particular attention in this course of drills to 
students with high intelligence test scores who 
have done poorly in high school—to discover 
the causes of their weakness and to generally 
encourage them in self-analysis. There have 
also been improvements in the quality of stand- 
ards in various courses; it is known to be 
harder to work one’s way through college and 
it is increasingly more difficult to get arts col- 
lege students to bulk much of their time on 
football or basketball practice. Finally, an 
“honors system” for superior students in the 
last two years of college has been generally 
approved by the student body, the entrance 
into this system being dependent on superior 
work in the first two years. It is also recognized 
that only those of high standing will be accepted 
in our medical college, for which some 30 per 
cent. of our men students are striving. 
However, a more convincing argument in 
favor of considering the grade-test correlation 
as an index of scholarly motivation is the 
remarkably close relation found for different 
colleges of the university between this index 
and the hours of outside work indulged in by 
students. When students work outside of school 
hours it is only partly for the purpose of earn- 
ing money; it is largely because they do not 
need the time for study. In our medical college, 
for example, where the tuition is higher than 
elsewhere, there is less outside work than else- 
where, in spite of the fact that the class of 
students is apparently no better off financially 
than in the arts college. In fact, many students 
who have worked on the outside during their 
preliminary two years in the arts college do 
not find time to work at all in the medical 
college. In spite of a relatively homogeneous 
group—where none of the weaker students are 
admitted—the medical college shows a grade- 
test correlation of .57 over a two-year period. 
In general, superior students work on the out- 
side more than do the inferior students. This 
we believe is because they have the time to 
work; it is not due to the conclusion sometimes 
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reached that outside work helps to make the 
superior student. 

In the six colleges of the universities a care- 
ful survey was made in 1929 by Mr. Earl 
McGrath, then an assistant in the personnel 
office, of the percentage of male students work- 
ing and the number of hours of outside work. 
This survey? was undertaken just before the 
recent industrial depression, and was checked 
not only by questionnaires but also by indi- 
vidual questioning of students in fraternities. 
The correlations found below represent aver- 
ages for several years in most cases. The busi- 
ness college alone represents a one-year grade- 
test correlation. 

TABLE I 
SHOWING AMOUNT OF OUTSIDE WORK, THE AVER- 
AGE GRADE-TEST CORRELATION FOR EACH 
or Six COLLEGES 








Male students 





Ave. 





Colleges prot sure oom grade prec 
working per wk. ee 
relation 

Medicine 29 13 7 (2) 
Dentistry 29 Ay 45 (2) 
Arts col- 

lege ...... 53 18 41 (4) 
Business 

adminis- 

tration... 71 ay 33 (1) 
ee 65 25 35 (3) 
Pharmacy 75 29 25 (4) 





It is true that in the last two colleges much 
of the outside work for money is supposed to 
be of distinct vocational benefit to the student 
concerned, and therefore presumably in itself 
of motivating value. However, it was found 
that, if anything, those students working in 
fields vocationally valuable did poorer school 
work than students in other types of work. In 
the pharmacy college there was a strong ten- 
deney for superior students to work more than 
inferior students. In fact, in the second year 
the correlation between amount of work and 
intelligence rises to .6, showing that as students 
get adjusted to the requirements made of them 


2 Earl McGrath, ‘‘ A Study Concerning the Rela- 
tion between the Amount of Outside Work and 
Grades of Students in the University of Buffalo,’’ 
A.M. Thesis, 1929. 
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they will study just hard enough to satisfy the 
standards set by various moral influences. The 
main goal of the pharmacy student, to pass the 
state board examination, is so far removed from 
his early years of endeavor that merely to pass 
a college course is sufficient. There seem to be 
no inducements for the superior student to make 
an unusually good record. 

The grade-test correlation undoubtedly varies 
from college to college very differently in differ- 
ent universities. That is, one would not expect 
the same colleges to stand relatively as high or 
low in another university, as the motivating 
factors vary according to administrative policies 
and the attitude of the teaching staff. It is 
remarkable, however, that in any university the 
relation between free outside work and the 
grade-test correlation is as high as herein re- 
ported. When one examines the correlations 
between intelligence test scores and the grades 
of individual instructors, the grade-test corre- 
lation does not compare closely with the amount 
of time spent in studying. Occasionally an 
instructor who requires much time for outside 
study will show a low grade-test correlation; 
another easy-marking instructor shows a high 
grade-test correlation. Such differences are due 
to personality and pedagogical variations, which 
apparently become ironed out as we consider a 
whole group of instructors in an entire college. 
In general, it seems to be true that as this cor- 
relation index rises one will find harder-working 
and better-motivated students. 

Epwarp §. Jonrs 

THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
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